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I 
offrey,’’ said General Fa- 
versham, ‘‘look at the 
clock ! ’’ 

The hands of the clock 
made the acutest of an- 
gles. It was close upon 
midnight, and ever since 
nine the boy had sat at 

the dinner table listening. He had 
not spoken a word, indeed had barely 
once stirred in the three hours, but 
had sat turning a white and fascinated 
face upon speaker after speaker. At 
his father's warning he waked with a 
shock from his absorption, and reluc- 
tantly stood up. 

‘* Must I go, father ?’’ he asked. 

The General’s three guests inter- 
vened ina chorus. The conversation 
was clear gain for the lad, they de- 
clared,—a first taste of powder which 
might stand him in good stead at a 
future time. So Geoffrey was allowed 
furlough from his bed for another 
half-hour, and with his face supported 
between his hands he continued to 
listen at the table. The flames of the 
candles were more and more blurred 
with a haze of tobacco smoke, the 


*From ‘‘ Ensign Knightly and other Stories,’’ by A. E. W. Mason. 
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room became intolerably hot, the level 
of the wine grew steadily lower in the 
decanters, and the boy’s face took a 
strained, quivering look, his pallor 
increased, his dark, wide-opened eyes 
seemed preternaturally large. 

The stories were all of that terrible 
winter in the Crimea, now ten years 
past, and a fresh story was always in 
the telling before its predecessor was 
ended. For each of the four men had 
borne his share of that winter’s 
wounds and privations. It was still 
a reality rather than a memory to 
them ; they could feel, even in this 
hot summer evening and round this 
dinner table, the chill of its snows and 
the pinch of famine. Yet their recol- 
lections were not all of hardships. The 
Major told how the subalterns, of 
whom he had then been one, had 
cheerily played cards in the trenches 
three hundred yards from the Mala- 
koff. One of the party was always 
told off to watch for shells from the 
fort’s guns. If a black speck was 
seen in the midst of the cannon smoke 
then the sentinel shouted, and a rush 
was made for safety, for the shell was 
coming their way. At night the 
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burning fuse could be seen like a 
rocket in the air; so long as it span 
and flew the card-players were safe, 
but the moment it became stationary 
above their heads it was time to run, 
for the shell was falling upon them. 
The guns of the Malakoff were not 
the rifled guns of a later decade. 
When the Major had finished the Gen- 
eral again looked at the clock, and 
Geoffrey said good-night. 

He stood outside the door listening 
to the muffled talk on the other side 
of the panels, and, with a shiver, 
lighted his candle and held it aloft in 
the dark and silent hall. There was 
not one man’s portrait upon the walls 
which did not glow with the colors of 
a uniform—and there were the por- 
traits of many men. Father and son 
the Favershams had been soldiers 
from the very birth of the family. 
Father and son—no steinkirks and 
plumed hats, no shakos and swallow 
tails, no frogged coats and no high 
stocks. They looked down upon the 
boy as though summoning him to the 
like service. No distinction in uni- 
form could obscure their resemblance 
to each other: that stood out with 
remarkable clearness. The Faver- 
shams were men of one stamp—lean- 
faced, hard as iron—they lacked the 
elasticity of steel—rugged in feature, 
confident in expression, men with 
firm, level mouths but rather narrow 
at the forehead, men of resolution and 
courage, no doubt, but hardly conspic- 
uous for intellect, men without nerves 
or subtlety, fighting men of the first 
class, but hardly first-class soldiers. 
Some of their faces, indeed, revealed 
an actual stupidity. The boy, how- 
ever, saw none of their defects. To 
him they were one and all portentous 
and terrible, and he had an air of one 
standing before his judges and plead- 
ing mutely for forgiveness. The 
candle shook in his hand. 

These Crimean knights, as his 
father termed them, were the worst of 
torturers to Geoffrey Faversham. He 
sat horribly thralled, so long as he 
was allowed ; he crept afterwards to 
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bed and lay there shuddering. For 
his mother, a lady who some twenty 
years before had shone at the Court of 
Saxe-Coburg, as much by the refine- 
ment of her intellect as by the beauty 
of her person, had bequeathed to him 
a very burdensome gift of imagina- 
tion. It was visible in his face, mark- 
ing him off unmistakably from his 
father and from the study portraits in 
the ball. He had the capacity to 
foresee possibilities, and he could not 
but exercise that capacity. A hint 
was enough for the boy. Straightway 
he had a vivid picture before his mind, 
and as he listened to the men at the 
dinner table their rough clipped words 
set him down in the midst of their 
battlefields, he heard the drone of bul- 
lets, he quivered, expecting the shock 
ofacharge. But of all the Crimean 
nights this had been fraught with the 
most torments. 

His father had told a story with a 
lowered voice, and in his usual jerky 
way. But the gap was easy to fill up. 

‘‘A Captain! Yes, and he bore one 
of the best names in all England. It 
seemed incredible, and mere camp 
rumor. But the rumor grew with 
every fight he was engaged in. At 
the battle of Alma the thing was 
proved. He was acting as galloper 
to his General. I believe, upon my 
soul, that the General chose him for 
this duty so that the man might set 
himself right. He was bidden to ride 
with a message a quarter of a mile, 
and that quarter of a mile was bullet- 
swept. There were enough men look- 
ing on to have given him a reputation 
had he dared and come through. But 
he did not dare, he refused, and was 
sent under arrest to his tent. He was 
court-martialed and broken. He 
dropped out of his circle like a plum- 
met of lead ; the very women in Picca- 
dilly spat if he spoke to them. He 
blew his brains out three years later 
in a back bedroom off the Hay- 
market. Explain that, if you can. 
Turns tail, and says ‘I daren’t!’ 
But you, can you explain it? You 
can only say it’s the truth and shrug 
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incompre- 


your shoulders. Queer, 
There’s one 


hensible things happen. 
of them.”’ 

Geoffrey, however, understood only 
too well. He was familiar with many 
phases of warfare of which General 
Faversham took little account, such 
as, for instance, the strain and sus- 
pense of the hours between the parad- 
ing of the troops and the first crack of 
arifile. He took that story with him 
up the great staircase, past the por- 
traits, to his bed. He fell asleep only 
in the gray of the morning, and then 
only to dream of a crisis in some hard- 
fought battle, when, through his cow- 
ardice, a necessary movement was 
delayed, his country worsted, and 
those dead men in the hall brought 
to irretrievable shame. Geoffrey’s 
power to foresee in one flash all the 
perils to be encountered, the hazards 
to be run, had taught him the hideous 
possibility of cowardice. He was now 
confronted with the hideous fact. He 
could not afterwards clear his mind of 
the memory of that evening. 

He grew up with it; he looked upon 
himself as a born coward, and all the 
time he knew that he was destined 
for the army. He could not have 
avoided his destiny without an expla- 
nation, and he could not explain. 
But what he could do he did. He 
hunted deliberately, hoping that fa- 
miliarity with danger would overcome 
the vividness of his anticipations. 
But those imagined hours before the 
beginnings of battles had their exact 
counterpart in the moments of waiting 
while the covers were drawn. At 
such times he had a map of the 
country-side before his eyes, with 
every ditch and fence and pit under- 
lined and marked dangerous; and 
though he rode straight when the 
hounds were off, he rode straight with 
a fluttering heart. Thus he spent his 
youth. He passed into Woolwich 
and out of it with high honors; he 
went to India with battery, and re- 
turned home on a two years’ furlough. 
He had not been home more than a 
week when his father broke one 
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morning into his bedroom in a great 
excitement— 

‘* Geoff,’’ he cried, 
news to-day !’’ 

Geoffrey sat up in his bed: ‘‘ Your 
manner, sir, tells me the news. War 
is declared.” 

‘* Between France and Germany.”’ 

Geoffrey said slowly : 

‘My mother, sir, 
many.” 

‘* So we can wish that country all 
success.’’ 

‘Can we dono more?’’ said Geof- 
frey. And at breakfast time he re- 
turned to the subject. The Faver- 
shams held property in Germany ; 
influence might be exerted; it was 
only right that those who held a sub- 
stantial stake in a country should 
venture something for its cause. The 
words came quite easily from Geof- 
frey’s lips: he had been schooling 
himself to speak them ever since it had 
become apparent that Germany and 
France were driving to the collision 
of war. General Faversham laughed 
with content when he heard them. 

‘‘That’s a Faversham talking,’ 
said he. ‘‘ But there are obstacles, 
my boy. There is the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, for instance. You are half 
German, to be sure, but you are an 
English subject, and, by the Lord, 
you are all Faversham. No, I cannot 
give you permission to seek service in 
Germany. You understand. I can- 
not give you permission,’’ he repeated 
the words, so that the limit as well as 
the extent of their meaning might be 
fully understood; and as he repeated 
them he solemnly winked. ‘‘ Of 
course, you can go to Germany; you 
can follow the army as closely as you 
are allowed. In fact, I will give you 
some introductions with that end in 
view. You will gain experience, of 
course; but seek service—no! To 
do that, as I have said, I cannot give 
you permission.”’ 

The General went off chuckling to 
write his letters, and with them safely 
tucked away in his pocket Geoffrey 
drove later in the day to the station. 


‘* guess the 


was of Ger- 
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General Faversham did not encour- 
age demonstrations. He shook his 
son cordially by the hand— 

‘‘There’s no way I would rather 
you spent your furlough. But come 
back, Geoff,’’ said he. He was not 
an observant man except in the matter 
of military detail, and of Geoffrey’s 
object he had never the slightest suspi- 
cion. Had it been told him, how- 
ever, he would only have considered 
it one of those queer, inexplicable 
vagaries, like the history of his coward 
in the Crimea. 

Geoffrey’s action, however, was of 
a piece with the rest of his life : it was 
due to no sudden, desperate resolve. 
He went out to war as deliberately 
as he had ridden out tothe hunting 
field. The realities of battle might 
prove his anticipations mere unneces- 
sary torments of the mind. 

‘Tf only I canserve—asa volunteer, 
as a private, in any capacity,’’ he 
thought, ‘* I shall at all events know. 
And if I fail, I fail not in the company 
of my fellows. I disgrace only myself, 
not my name. But if I do not fail—’’ 
He drew a great breath, he saw himself 
waking up one morning without op- 
pression, without the haunting dread 
that he was destined one day to slink 
in forgotten corners of the world a 
forgotten pariah, destitute even of 
the courage to end his misery. He 
went out to the war because he was 
afraid of fear. 

II 

On the evening of the capitulation 
of Paris two subalterns of German 
Artillery were seated before a camp 
fire on a slope of hill overlooking the 
town. ‘To both of them the cessation 
of alarm was as yet strange and almost 
incomprehensible, and the sudden 
silence after so many months lived 
amongst the booming of cannon had 
even a disquieting effect. Both were 
particularly alert on this night when 
vigilance was never less needed. If 
a gust of wind caught the fire and 
drove the red flare of the flame like a 
ripple across the grass, one would be 
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sure to look quickly over his shoulder, 
the other perhaps would lift a warning 
finger and listen to the shivering of 
the trees behindthem. Then with a 
relaxation of his attitude he would 
say ‘‘All right,’’ and light his pipe 
again at the fire. But after one such 
gust he retained his position. 

‘* What is it, Faversham ?’’ asked 
his companion. 

‘* Listen, Max,’’ said Geoffrey; 
and they heard a faint jingle. The 
jingle became more distinct, another 
sound was added to it, the sound of a 
horse galloping over hard ground. 
Both officers turned their faces away 
from the yellow entrenchment, with its 
brown streak of gun, below them and 
looked toward a roofless white-walled 
farmhouse on the left, of which the 
rafters rose black against the sky like 
a gigantic gallows. From _ behind 
that farmhonse an aid-de-camp gal- 
loped up to the fire. 

‘*T want the officer in command ot 
this battery,’’ he cried out, and Geof- 
frey stood up. 

‘*T am in command.’’ 

The aid-de-camp looked at the sub- 
altern in an extreme surprise. 

‘*You!’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Since 
when ?”’ 

‘* Since yesterday,’’ answered Fa- 
versham. 

‘* T doubt ifthe General knows you 
have been hit so hard,’’ the aid-de- 
camp continued. ‘‘But my orders 
are explicit. The officer in command 
is to take sixty men and march to- 
morrow morning into St. Denis. He 
is to take possession of that quarter, 
he is to make a search for mines and 
bombs, and wait there until the Ger- 
man troops march in.’’ There was to 
be no repetition, he explained, of a 
certain unfortunate affair when the 
Germans after occupying a surrendered 
fort had been blown tothe four winds. 
He concluded with the comforting 
information that there were 10,000 
French soldiers under arms in St. 
Denis, and that discretion was there- 
fore a quality to be much exercised 
by Faversham during his day of 
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search. Thereupon he galloped back. 

Faversham remained standing a 
few paces from the fire looking down 
towards Paris. His companion petu- 
lantly tossed a branch upon the fire. 

‘* Luck comes your way, my friend,’’ 
said he enviously. 

Geoffrey looked up to the stars and 
down again to Paris, which with its 
lights had the look of a reflected 
starlit firmament. Individual lights 
were the separate stars, and here and 
there a gash of fire, where a wide 
thoroughfare cleaved, made a sort of 
milky way. 

‘* T wonder,’’ he answered slowly. 

Max started up on his elbow and 
looked at his friend in perplexity. 

‘‘Why, you have sixty men and 
St. Denis to command. To-morrow 
may bring you your opportunity ;’’ 
and again with the same slowness 
Geoffrey answered ‘‘ I wonder.’’ 

‘* You joined us after Gravelotte,’’ 
continued Max. ‘‘Why?’’ 

‘‘My mother was German,” said 
Faversham, and turning suddenly 
back to the fire he dropped on the 
ground beside his companion. 

‘«Tell me,’’ he said in a rare burst 
of confidence, ‘‘ do you think a battle 
is the real test of courage? Here and 
there men run away to be sure. But 
how many fight and fight no worse 
than the rest by reason of a sort of 
cowardice ? Fear of their companions 
in arms might dominate fear of the 
enemy.’’ 

‘‘No doubt,’’ said Max. 
you infer ?’’ 

‘* That the only touchstone is a sol- 
itary peril. When danger comes upon 
a man and there is no one to see 
whether he shirks—when he has no 
friends to share his risks—that I 
should think would be the time when 
fear would twist a man’s bowels.’’ 

‘“T do not know,”’ said Max. ‘‘All 
I am sure of is that luck comes your 
way and not mine. To-morrow you 
march into St. Denis.’’ 

Geoffrey Faversham marched down 
at daybreak and formally occupied 
the quarter. The aid-de-camp’s cal- 
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culations were confirmed. There were 
at least 10,000 French soldiers 
crowded in the district. Geoffrey’s 
discretion warned against any foolish 
effort to disarm them; he simply 
ignored their chassepots and bulg- 
ing pouches, and searched the bar- 
racks which the Germans were to 
occupy from floor to ceiling. Late 
in the afternoon he was able to assure 
himself that his duty was ended. He 
billeted his men, and inquired whether 
there was a hotel where he could sleep 
the night. A French sergeant led him 
through the streets to an inn which 
matched in every detail of its appear- 
ance that dingy quarter of the town. 
The plaster was peeling from its walls, 
the window panes were broken, and in 
the upper story and the roof there 
were yawning jagged holes where the 
Prussian shells had struck. In the 
dusk the building had a strangely 
mean and sordid look. It recalled to 
Faversham’s mind the inns in the 
novels of the elder Dumas, and ac- 
quired thus something of their sinister 
suggestions. In the eager and ar- 
duous search of the day he had for- 
gotten these apprehensions to which 
he had given voice by the campfire. 
They now returned to him with the 
relaxation of his vigilance. He looked 
up at the forbidding house. ‘‘ I won- 
der,’’ he said to himself. 

He was met in the hall by a little 
obsequious man who was full of apol- 
ogies for the disorder of his hostelry. 
He opened a door into a large and 
dusty room. 

‘*T will do my best, Monsieur,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ but food is not yet plentiful in 
Paris.’’ 

In the centre of the room was a 
large mahogany table surrounded by 
chairs. The landlord began to polish 
the table with his napkin. 

‘‘We had an ordinary, sir, every 
day before the war broke out. But 
most cheerful, every chair had its 
regular occupant. There were certain 
jokes, too, which every day were re- 
peated. Ah, but it was like home. 
However, all is changed as you see. 
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It has not been safe to sit in this room 
for many along month.”’ 

Faversham unstrapped his sword 
and revolver from his belt and laid 
them on the table. 

‘*T saw that your house had unfor- 
tunately suffered. 

‘*Suffered!’’ said the garrulous 
little man. ‘‘It is ruined, sir, and its 
master with it. Ah, war! Itisafine 
thing no doubt for you young gentle- 
men, but forme? I have lived in a 
cellar, sir, under the ground ever since 
your guns first woke us from our 
sleep. Look, I will show you.”’ 

He went out from the dining room 
into the hall and from the hall into 
the street ; Faversham followed him. 
There was a wooden trap in the pave- 
ment close by the wall with an iron 
ring. The landlord pulled at the ring 
and raised the trap, disclosing a nar- 
row flight of stone steps. Faversham 
bent forward and peered down into a 
dark cellar. 

‘* Yes, it is there that I have lived. 
Come down, sir, and see for yourself ;’’ 
and the landlord moved down a couple 
of steps. Faversham drew back. At 
once the landlord turned to him. 

‘*But there is nothing to fear, sir,’’ 
he said with a deprecatory smile. 
Faversham colored to the roots of his 
hair. 

‘* Of course there is nothing,’’ said 
he, and he followed the landlord. The 
cellar was only lighted by the trap- 
door, and at first Faversham, coming 
out of the daylight, could distinguish 
nothing at all. He stood, however, 
with his back to the light, andina 
little he began tosee. A little truckle- 
bed with a patchwork counterpane 
stood at the end, the floor was merely 
hard earth, the furniture consisted of 
a stove, a stool and a small deal table. 
And as Faversham took in the poverty 
of this underground habitation he sud- 
denly found himself in darkness again. 
The explanation came to him at once, 
the entrance to the cellar had been 
blocked from the light. Yet he had 
heard no sound except the footsteps of 
people in the street above his head. 
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He turned and faced the stair steps. 
As he did so the light streamed down 
again; the obstruction had been re- 
moved, and that obstruction had not 
been the trap-door, as Faversham had 
suspected, but merely the body of 
some inquisitive passer-by. He rec- 
ognized this with relief and immedi- 
ately heard voices speaking together, 
and, as it seemed to him, in lowered 
tones. 

A sword rattled on the pavement, 
the entrance was again darkened, but 
Faversham had just time to see that 
the man who stooped down wore the 
buttons of a uniform and a soldier's 
kepi. He kept quite still, holding his 
breath while the man peered down 
into the cellar. He remembered with 
athrob of hope that he had himself 
been unable to distinguish a thing in 
the gloom. And then the landlord 
knocked against the table and spoke 
aloud. At once the man at the head 
of the steps stood up. Faversham 
heard him cry out in French, ‘‘ They 
are here,’’ and he detected a note ot 
exultation in the cry. At the same 
moment a picture flashed before his 
eyes, the picture of that dusty, desolate 
dining room up the steps, and of a 
long table surrounded by chairs, upon 
which lay a sword and a revolver— 
his sword, his revolver. He had dis- 
missed his sixty soldiers, he was alone. 

‘* This is a trap,’’ he blurted out. 

‘But, Sir, I do not understand,’’ 
began the landlord, but Faversham 
cut him short with a whispered com- 
mand for silence. 

The cellar darkened again, and the 
sound of boots rang upon the stone 
steps. A rifle besides clanged as it 
struck against the wall. The French 
soldiers were descending. Faversham 
counted them by the light which 
escaped past their legs; there were 
three. The landlord kept the silence 
which had been enjoined upon him, 
but he fancied in the darkness that he 
heard some one’s teeth chattering. 

The Frenchmen descended into the 
cellar and stood barring the steps. 
Their leader spoke. 











‘‘T have the honor to address the 
Prussian officer in command at St. 
Denis.’’ 

The Frenchman got no reply what- 
ever to his words, but he seemed to 
hear some one sharply draw in a 
breath. He spoke again into the 
darkness ; for it was now impossible 
for anyone of the five men in the cellar 
to see a hand’s breadth beyond his 
face. 

‘‘T am the Captain Plessy of Mon 
Vandon’s Division. I have the honor 
to address the Prussian officer.”’ 

This time he received an answer, 
quietly spoken, yet with an inexplica- 
ble note of resignation. 

‘‘T am Lieutenant Faversham, in 
command of St. Denis.’’ 

Captain Plessy stepped immediately 
forward and bowed. Nowas he dipped 
his shoulders in the bow a gleam of 
light struck over his head into the 
cellar, and—he could not be sure— 
but it seemed to him that he saw a 
man suddenly raise his arm as if to 
ward off a blow. Captain Plessy con- 
tinued. 

“‘T ask Lieutenant Faversham for 
permission for myself and my two 
officers to sleep to-night at this hotel ;’’ 
and now he very distinctly heard a 
long, irrepressible sigh of relief. Lieu- 
tenant Faversham gave him the per- 
mission he desired in a cordial, polite 
way. Moreover, he added an invita- 
tion. ‘‘ Your name, Captain Plessy, 
is well known to me,.as to all on both 
sides who have served in this cam- 
paign and to many more who have 
not. I beg that you and your officers 
will favor me with your company at 
dinner.’’ 

Captain Plessy accepted the invita- 
tion and was pleased to deprecate the 
Lieutenant’s high opinion of his 
merits. But his achievement none 
the less had been of a redoubtable 
character. He had broken through 
the lines about Metz and had ridden 
across France into Paris without a 
single companion. In the sorties from 
that beleaguered town he had success- 
ively distinguished himself by his fear- 
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less audacity. His name and reputa- 
tion had traveled far, as Lieutenant 
Faversham was that evening to learn. 
But Captain Plessy, for the moment, 
was all for making little of his re- 
nown. 

‘Such small exploits should be 
expected from a soldier. One brave 
man may say that to another—is it 
not so?—and still not be thought to 
be angling for praise,’’ and Captain 
Plessy went up the steps, wondering 
who it was that had drawn the long, 
sharp breath of suspense, and uttered 
the long sigh of immense relief. The 
landlord or Lieutenant Faversham ? 
Captain Plessy had not been in the 
cellar at the time when the landlord 
had seemed to hear the chatter of a 
man’s teeth. 

The dinner was not a pronounced 
success, in spite of Faversham ’s avoid- 
ance of any awkward topic. They sat 
at the long table in the big, desolate 
and shabby room, lighted only by a 
couple of tallow candles set up in their 
candlesticks upon the cloth. And the 
two junior officers maintained an air 
of chilly reserve and seldom spoke 
except when politeness compelled 
them. Faversham himself was ab- 
sorbed; the burden of entertainment 
fell upon Captain Plessy. He strove 
nobly, he told stories, he drank a 
health to the ‘‘ Camaraderie of arms,’’ 
he drew one after the other of his com- 
panions into an interchange of words, 
if not of sympathies. But the strain 
told on him visibly towards the end of 
the dinner. His champagne glass had 
been constantly refilled, his face was 
now a trifle overflushed, his eyes be- 
yond nature bright, and he loosened 
the belt about his waist, and, at a mo- 
ment when Faversham was not look- 
ing, the throat buttons of his tunic. 
Moreover, while up till now he had 
deprecated any allusions to his reputa- 
tion he now began to talk of it him- 
self; andin a particularly odious way. 

a reputation, Lieutenant, it has 
its advantages,’’ and he blew a kiss 
with his fingers into the air to desig- 
nate the sort of advantages to which 
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he referred. Then he leaned on one 
side to avoid the candle between 
Faversham and himself. 

‘*You are English, my Command- 
ant ?’’ he asked. 

‘* My mother was German,”’ replied 
Faversham. 

‘‘But you are English yourself. 
Now have you ever met in England a 
certain Miss Marian Beveridge ?’’ and 
his leer was the most disagreeable 
thing that Faversham ever remem- 
bered to have set eyes upon. 

‘** No,’’ he answered shortly. 

‘* And you have not heard of her ?”’ 


Captain Plessy leaned back in his 
chair and filled his glass. Lieutenant 
Faversham’s tone was not that of a 
man inviting confidence. But the 
Captain’s brains were more than a 
little fuddled ; he repeated the name 
over to himself once or twice with the 
chuckle which asks for questions, and 
since the questions did not come, he 
must needs proceed of his own accord. 

‘* But I must cross to England my- 
self. I must see this Miss Marian 
Beveridge. Ah, but your English 
girls are strange; name of Heaven, 
they are very strange.”’ 

Lieutenant Faversham made a 
movement. The Captain was his 
guest ; he was bound to save him if 
he could from a breach of manners, 
and saw no way but this of breaking 
up the party. Captain Plessy, how- 
ever, was too quick for him; he lifted 
his hand to his breast. 

‘* You wish for something to smoke. 
It is true, we have forgotten to smoke, 
but I have my cigarettes, and I beg 
you to try them, the tobacco, I think, 
is good, and you will be saved the 
trouble of moving.”’ 

He opened the case and reached it 
over to Faversham. But as Faver- 
sham, with a word of thanks, took a 
cigarette, the Captain upset the case 
as though by inadvertence. There fell 
out upon the table under Faversham’s 
eyes, not merely the cigarettes, but 
some of the Captain’s visiting cards 
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and a letter. The letter was addressed 
to Captain Plessy in a firm character, 
but it was plainly the writing of a 
woman. Faversham picked it up and 
at once handed it back to Plessy. 

‘“‘Ah,”’ said Plessy with a start of 
surprise, ‘‘ was the letter indeed in the 
case ?’’ and he fondled it in his hands 
and finally kissed it with the upturned 
eyes of a cheap opera singer. “A 
pigeon, Sir, flew with it into Paris. 
Happy pigeon that could be the bearer 
of such sweet messages.’’ 

He took out the letter from the en- 
velope and read a line or two with a 
sigh, and another line or two with a 
laugh. 

‘‘But your English girls are 
strange !’’ he said again. ‘‘ Here is 
an instance, an example, fallen by 
accident from my cigarette case. M. 
le Commandant, I will read it to you, 
that you may see how strange they 
are.’’ 

One of Plessy’s subalterns extended 
his hand and laid it on his sleeve. 
Plessy turned upon him angrily, and 
the subaltern withdrew his hand. 

‘* T will read it to you,’’ he said again 
to Faversham. Faversham did not 
protest nor did he now make any effort 
to move. But his face grew pale, he 
shivered once or twice, his eyes seemed 
to be taking the measure of Plessy’s 
strength, his brain to be calculating 
upon his prowess ; the sweat began to 
gather upon his forehead. 

Of these signs, however, Plessy 
took no note. He had reached, how- 
ever inartistically, the point at which 
he had been aiming. 

He was no longer to be balked of 
reading his letter. He read it through 
to the end, and Faversham listened 
to the end. It told its own story. It 
was the letter of a girl who wrote in a 
frank impulse of admiration to a man 
whom she did not know. There was 
nowhere a trace of coquetry, nowhere 
the expression of a single sentimen- 
tality. Its tone was pure friendliness, 
it was the work of a quite innocent 
girl who because she knew the man 
to whom she wrote to be brave, there- 
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fore believed him to be honorable. 
She expressed her trust in the very 
last words. ‘‘ You will not of course 
show this letter to anyone in the 
world. But I wrong you even by 
mentioning such an impossibility.’’ 

‘*But you have shown it,’’ said 
Faversham. 

His face was now grown of an ex- 
traordinary pallor, his lips twitched 
as he spoke and his fingers worked in 
a nervous, uneasy manner upon the 
tablecloth. Captain Plessy was in 
far too complacent a mood to notice 
such trifles. His vanity was satisfied, 
the world was a rosy mist with a 
sparkle of champagne, and he an- 
swered lightly as he unfastened another 
button of his tunic. 

‘* No, my friend, I have not shown 
it. I keep the lady’s wish.’’ 

‘* You have read it aloud. It is the 
same thing.’’ 

‘*Pardon me. Had I shown the 
letter I should have shown the name. 
And that would have been a dishonor 
of which a gallant man is incapable, 
is it notso? Iread it and I did not 
read the name.’’ 

‘‘But you took pains, Captain 
Plessy, that we should know the name 
before you read the letter.’’ 

‘‘T? Did I mention a name ?’’ ex- 
claimed Plessy with an air of concern 
and a smile upon his mouth, which 
gave the lie to the concern. ‘‘Ah, 
yes, a long while ago. But did I say 
it was the name of the lady who had 
written the letter? Indeed, no. You 
make a slight mistake, my friend. I 
bear no malice for it— believe me, 
upon my heart, no! After a dinner 
and a little bottle of champagne, there 
is nothing more pardonable. But I 
will tell you why I read the letter.’’ 

‘‘If you please,’’ said Faversham, 
and the gravity of his tone struck upon 
his companion suddenly as something 
unexpected and noteworthy. Plessy 
drew himself together and for the first 
time took stock of his host as of a 
possible adversary. He remarked the 
agitation of his face, the beads of per- 
spiration upon his forehead, the rest- 
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less fingers, and beyond all these a 
certain hunted look in the eyes with 
which his experience had made him 
familiar. He nodded his head once or 
twice slowly as though he were com- 
ing to a definite conclusion about 
Faversham. Then he sat bolt upright. 

‘‘Ah,”’ said he with a laugh. ‘‘I 
can answer a question which puzzled 
me a little this afternoon,’’ and he 
sank back again in his chair with an 
easy confidence and puffed the smoke 
of his cigarette from his mouth. 

Faversham was not sufficiently com- 
posed to consider the meaning of 
Plessy’s remark. He put it aside from 
his thoughts as an evasion. 

‘* You were to tell me, I think, why 
you read the letter.’’ 

‘* Certainly,’”’ answered Plessy. He 
twirled his moustache, his voice had 
lost its suavity and had taken on an 
accent of almost contemptuous raillery. 
He even winked at his two brother 
officers—he was beginning to play 
with Faversham. ‘‘I read the letter 
to illustrate how strange, how very 
strange, are your English girls. Here 
is one of them who writes to me. I 
am grateful—oh, beyond words, but 
I think to myself what a different 
thing the letter would be if it had 
been written by a Frenchwoman. 
There would have been some hints, 
nothing definite, you understand, but 
a suggestion, a delicate, provoking 
suggestion of herself, like a perfume 
to sting one into a desire for a nearer 
acquaintance. She would delicately 
and without any appearance of inten- 
tion have permitted me to know her 
color, perhaps her height, perhaps 
even to catch an elusive glimpse of 
her face. Very likely a silk thread of 
hair would have been left inadver- 
tently clinging to a sheet of the paper. 
She would sketch, perhaps, her home 
and speak remorsefully of her bold- 
ness in writing. Oh, but I can im- 
agine the letter, full of pretty subtleties, 
alluring from its omissions, a vexation 
and a delight from endtoend. But 
this, my friend!’’ He tossed the 
letter carelessly upon the tablecloth. 
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‘*T am grateful from the bottom of my 
heart, but it has no art.’’ 

At once Geoffrey Faversham’s hand 
reached out and closed upon the letter. 

** You have told me why you have 
read it aloud.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Plessy, a little discon- 
certed by the quickness of Faver- 
sham’s movement. 

‘* Now I will tell you why I allowed 
you to read it to the end. I was of 
the same mind as that English girl 
whose name we both know. I could 
not believe that a man, brave as I 
knew you to be, could, outside his 
bravery, be so contemptible.’’ 

The words were brought out with a 
distinct effort. None the less they 
were distinctly spoken. 

A startled exclamation broke from 
the two subalterns. Plessy com- 
menced to bluster. 

‘*Sir, do I understand you ?’’ and 
he saw Faversham standing above 
him, in a quiver of excitement. 

** You will hold your tongue, Cap- 
tain Plessy, until I have finished. I 
allowed you to read the letter, never 
thinking but that some pang of for- 
gotten honor would paralyze your 
tongue. You read it to theend. You 
complain there is no art in it, that it 
has no delicate provocations, such as 
your own countrywomen would not 
fail to use. It should be the more 
sacred on that account, and I am glad 
to believe that you misjudge your 
countrywomen. Captain Plessy, I 
acknowledge that as you read out that 
letter with its simple, friendly expres- 
sion of gratitude for the spectacle of a 
brave man, I envied you heartily ; I 
would have been very proud to have 
received it. I would have much liked 
to know that some deed which I had 
done had made the world for a moment 
brighter to some one a long way off 
with whom I was not acquainted. 
Captain Plessy, I shall not allow you 
to keep this letter. | You shall not 
read it aloud again.’ 

Faversham thrust oe letter into the 
flame of the candle which stood be- 
tween Plessy and himself Plessy 
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sprang up and blew the candle out; 
but little colorless flames were already 
licking along the envelope. Faver- 
sham held the letter downwards by a 
corner and the colorless flame flick- 
ered up into a tongue of yellow, the 
paper charred and curled in the track 
of the flames, the flames leapt to 
Faversham’s fingers ; he dropped the 
burning letter on the floor and crushed 
it with nis foot. Then he looked at 
Plessy and waited. He was as white 
as the table cloth, his dark eyes 
seemed to have sunk into his head 
and burned unnaturally bright, every 
nerve in his body seemed to be twitch- 
ing; he looked very like the young 
boy who used to sit at the dinner 
table on Crimean nights and listen in 
a quiver to the appalling stories of his 
father’s guests. As he had been silent 
then, so he was silent now. He waited 
for Captain Plessy to speak. Captain 
Plessy, however, was in no hurry to 
begin. He had completely lost his air 
of contemptuous raillery, he was meas- 
uring Faversham warily with the eyes 
of a connoisseur. 

‘* You have insulted me,” he said 
abruptly, and he heard again that in- 
drawing of the breath which he had 
remarked that afternoon in the cellar. 
He also heard Faversham speak im- 
mediately after he had drawn the 
breath. 

‘* There are reparations for insults,’’ 
said Faversham. 

Captain Plessy bowed. He was 
now almost as sober as when he had 
sat down to his dinner. 

‘* We will choose a time and place,”’ 
said he. 

‘There can be no better time than 
now,’’ suddenly cried Faversham, 
‘no better place than this. You 
have two friends, of whom, with your 
leave, I will borrow one. We havea 
large room and a candle apiece to fight 
by. To-morrow my duties begin 
again. We will fight to-night, Cap- 
tain Plessy, to-night,’’ and he leaned 
forward almost feverishly, his words 
had almost the acceut of a prayer. 
The two subalterns rose from their 
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chairs, but Plessy motioned them to 
keep still. Then he seized the candle 
which he had himself blown out, 
lighted it from the candle at the far 
end of the table and held it up above 
his head so that the light fell clearly 
upon Faversham’s face. He stood 
looking at Faversham for an appre- 
ciable time. Then he said quietly: 

‘“*T will not fight you to-night.’’ 

One of the subalterns started up, 
the other merely turned his head 
towards Plessy, but both stared at 
their Captain with an unfeigned as- 
tonishment and an unfeigned disap- 
pointment. Faversham continued to 
plead. 

‘‘But you must to-night, for to- 
morrow you cannot. To-night I am 
alone here, to-night I give orders, to- 
morrow I receive them. You have 
your sword at your side to-night. 
Will you be wearing it to-morrow? I 
pray you gentlemen to help me,’’ he 
said, turning to the subalterns, and he 
began to push the heavy table from 
the center of the room. 

‘‘T will not fight you to-night, 
Lieutenant,’’ Captain Plessy replied. 

‘“‘And why?’’ asked Faversham, 
ceasing from his work. He made a 
gesture which had more of despair 
than of impatience. 

Captain Plessy gave his reason. It 
rang false to every man in the room, 
and indeed he made no attempt to 
give to it any appearance of sincerity. 
It was a deliberate excuse and not his 
reason. 

‘* Because yeu are the Prussian 
officer in command and the Prussian 
troops march into St. Denis to-morrow. 
Suppose that I kill you, what sort 
of penalty should I suffer at their 
hands ?’’ 

‘*None,’’ exclaimed Faversham. 
‘‘ We can draw up an account of the 
quarrel here now. lLook, here is 
paper and ink, and as luck will have 
it, a pen that will write. I will write 
an account with my own hand, and 
the four of us can sign it. Besides, if 
you kill me, you can escape into 
Paris.’’ 
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‘‘T will not fight you to-night,’’ 
said Captain Plessy, and he set down 
the candle upon the table. Then with 
an elaborate correctness he drew his 
sword from its scabbard and offered 
the handle of it to Faversham. 

‘* Lieutenant, you are in command 
of St. Denis. I am your prisoner of 
war.”’ 

Faversham stood for a moment or 
two with his hands clenched. The 
light had gone out of his face. 

‘*I have no authority to make pris- 
oners,’’ he said. He took up one of 
the candles, gazed at his guest in per- 
plexity. 

‘* You have not given me your real 
reason, Captain Plessy.’’ he said. 
Captain Plessy did not answer a 
word. 

‘*Good-night,, gentlemen,’’ said 
Faversham, and Captain Plessy bowed 
deeply as Faversham left the room. 

A silence of some duration followed 
upon the closing of the door. The 
two subalterns were as perplexed as 
Faversham to account for their hero’s 
conduct. They sat dumb and dis- 
pleased. Plessy stood for a moment 
thoughtfully, then he made a gesture 
with his hands as though to brush the 
whole incident from his mind, and 
taking a cigarette from his case pro- 
ceeded to light it at the candle. As 
he stooped to the flame he noticed the 
glum countenances of his brother 
officers, and laughed carelessly. 

‘* You are not pleased with me, my 
friends,’’ said he as he threw himself 
on to a couch which stood against the 
wall opposite to his companions. 
** You think I did not speak the truth 
when I gave the reason of my refusal ? 
Well, you are right. I will give you 
the real reason why I would not fight. 
It is very simple. I do not wish to be 
killed. I know these white-faced, 
trembling men—there are no men 
more terrible. They may run away, 
but if they do not, if they string them- 
selves to the point of action—take the 
word of a soldier older than your- 
selves—then is the time to climb trees. 
To-morrow I would very likely kill 
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our yourg friend, he would have had 
time to think, to picture to himself 
the little point of steel glittering to- 
wards his heart—but to-night he 
would assuredly have killed me. But 
as I say, I do not wish to be killed. 
You are satisfied ?’’ 

It appeared that they were not. 
They sat with all the appearances of 
discontent. They had no words for 
Captain Plessy. Captain Plessy ac- 
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cordingly rose lightly from his seat. 

‘‘Ah,’’ said he, ‘‘ my good friend, 
the Lieutenant, has, after all, left me 
my sword. ‘The table, too, is already 
pushed sufficiently on one side. There 
is only one candle, to be sure, but it 
will serve. You are not satisfied, 
gentlemen? Then—’’ But both sub- 
alterns now hastened to assure Captain 
Plessy that they considered his con- 
duct had been entirely justified. 
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HAROLD Mac GRATH 


his is the first chance I have 
ever had to say a good word 
for myself. It seems almost 

nen too good to be true. If I 

oy could have my way, all this 
be} would be set up in pica, 
Seed black-faced pica, so that all 

who reads may run. All 
my life I have suffered from minion 
and nonpareil, the one for editorial 
copy, the other for poetry. I should 
like to know who it was who first 
determined that poetry should be set 
up in nonpareil. He never would get 
into the Hall of Fame ifI had any- 
thing to say about it. I recall an 
instance where something I wrote 
appeared in pica. It was a recom- 
mendation of Thingumbob’s $3 shoes. 
I received one pair of shoes along with 
this distinction. 

To begin with: I was born in 
Syracuse, N. Y., in the year 1872. 
There were several strikes that year, 
two cyclones, a tidal wave, and an 
Indian war. The local Nostradamus 
said that I was under Mars. He made 
a good guess, for I have been on the 
fighting list ever since. My father 
was born in Ireland; my mother is 
of English parentage; as for myself, 
I am wholly and absolutely American, 
even to my spelling. There was a 
Balaklava hero and an English bishop 
in the family, but I have no hard 
feelings. My father was a wide 


traveler, and as he considered no 
education complete without travel he 
always took me along with him. I 
saw many things by the way, and was 
going to be a war correspondent when 
I grew up. 

The first book I ever read was 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress’’; the second 
was Pope’s ‘‘Iliad.’’ Thus, at an 
early age I was torn by the conflict 
between religion and heroics. Heroics 
conquered. Dumas became my 
shrine, and with my latest breath I 
shall not fail him. I am not ashamed 
to say that next to Balzac I admire 
the ‘‘ brave old Alexander.’’ 

I prepared for Harvard, but an 
auricular trouble prevented me from 
completing a college education. The 
next best college I knew of was the 
library, and I was graduated therefrom 
with little or no noise. Despite my 
trouble I became a newspaper reporter. 
Perhaps I did not do the 100-yards 
dash in g seconds flat in pursuing 
the elusive item with but four senses 
at my command! But I hung on. 
I used to bribe drug clerks and type- 
writer girls to manipulate the tele- 
phone for me; I used actually to 
anticipate what persons were going to 
say to me; I used to be in four places 
where another reporter would be in 
one. It was great experience, but it 
wasn’t fun. For seven years [ labored 
thus. I worked in this city and in 
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that. Once [had an interview with 
Mark Twain. I told him that I had 
literary aspirations. 

‘Are you rich ?’”’ he asked gruffly. 

—_. 

‘‘ Well, go and get rich ; you have 
to be rich to be a literary person.”’ 

I told him that I didn’t see how that 
could be. 

‘‘Well, you have to eat, don’t you; 
and have to have a place to sleep in, 
don’t you ?”’ 

There may have been a twinkle in 
his eye when he said this, but I was 
too frightened at the time to see it. 

I was a reporter on the late Chicago 
Evening Mail when the idea occurred 
to me to write jokes and verses. 
Once I had a poem alongside of one 
of Ben King’s, and I was mighty 
proud of this. I have never met per- 
sonally either the editor of Lzfe or 
Puck, but I dare say that I have 
caused them a ‘‘heap of worry.”’ 
One day the editor of the first publi- 
cation ‘‘begged’’ me to accept a 
check. He must have received five 
or six hundred poems within the next, 
two or three months. From these, 
however, he ‘‘ begged’’ to be excused. 
Finally, perseverance prevailed, and 
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I was able to give up reportorial work. 
In 1897 I became a 33rd degree 
humorist, and took charge of an edi- 
torial column on the Syracuse Herald, 
having drifted back home. Modesty 
forbids me saying anything further 
about my career as a newspaper hu- 
morist. I willadd this much: Early 
mornings I used to carry coal from the 
cellar, chop wood, mow the lawn or 
shovel snow, as the case might be, 
and then down to the office I would 
go and compose quips about these 
same employments. For, if you will 
believe me, the principal occupation 
of a humorist is to make fun of him- 
self. Knowing himself so thoroughly, 
he knows a little of every one else. 
Three years ago I determined to 
stop laughing at myself, and wrote 
‘‘Arms and the Woman.’’ Following 
this I wrote ‘‘The Puppet Crown.”’ 
It took me a year in which to com- 
plete it, and I believe that I wrote 
twelve different endings. Of course 
I am at work and hope some day to 
give the critics another chance at me. 
As for the rest, I must leave that to 
my biographer, and I trust that he is 
some sixty years away. 
—Harold MacGrath. 


~~ UO” 
THE PASSING GLORY 


Slow sinks the sun, a great carbuncle ball, 
Red in the cavern of a sombre cloud, 
And in her garden, where the dense 

weeds crowd, 

Among her dying asters stands the Fall, 

Like some lone woman in a ruined hall, 
Dreaming of desolation and the shroud, 
Or through decaying woodlands goes 

down bowed, 

Hugging the tatters of her gipsy shawl. 


The gaunt wind rises, like an angry hand, 
And sweeps the sprawling spider from 


its web, 


Smites frantic music in the twilight’s 


ear, 
And all around, like melancholy sand, 
Rains dead leaves down—wild leaves, 
that mark the ebb, 
In Earth’s dark hour-glass of another 


year. 
—From ‘‘Weeds by the Wall.’’ By Madison 


Cawein. 
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THOUGHTS 
ome me 


SOME 
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he Civil War is of too recent 
occurrence in our history to 
have as yet inspired the 
nye writing of an authoritative, 
yi unbiased and comprehen- 
qj\s sive record. While count- 
less thousands of books, 
pamphlets and magazine 
articles have told over and over again 
the storyof that immortal struggle, yet 
so far, we may safely say, there is yet 
to come forth the ¢ruwe book. Nor is it 
likely to come from the hands of one 
who lived through that dark period. 
Such a history would of necessity be 
tainted with impressions formed by 
actual contact with men and events of 
the time. Though the writer were of 
another race far removed from the 
scene of action, his work would reflect 
somewhat the judgment of men who 
took part in that struggle, rather than 
mature thought born of sober judg- 
ment. 

It is therefore out of the new blood, 
the child of the future, to whom we 
must look for the history of this great 
crisis, such a master as may’ weave 
together the golden threads of all the 
war histories, not forgetting its poetry 
and romance. 

With a feeling of ‘‘ Yankee’’ curios- 
ity we start the reading of Mr. Church- 
ill’s new novel, ‘‘ The Crisis.’’ Shall 
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esterfelt is a series of artis- 

tically word-painted pictures 

of the ‘‘Moonshine region 

of Georgia.’’ The village 
dance—the fight between 

the hero and Toot Wam- 
bush—the White Cap res- 

cue of Wambush and their 

capture of Westerfelt--the camp meet- 
ing and the ‘‘getting of religion’”’ of 
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we learn from its pages something 
new about the war or its leaders? Is 
this work of a young man who is typ- 
ical of the new generation, to be of an 
ephemeral nature, or is it to take a 
place in literature as a work of distinct 
value? 

Let us say at once that ‘‘ The Crisis’’ 
is a novel which has come to stay— 
children and grandchildren will read 
its pages. Unlike many novelists and 
historians, Mr. Churchill has pictured 
the South as it was, paying tribute to 
the valor and the integrity of its citi- 
zens. With an absolute spirit of fair- 
ness we are led inch by inch through 
this dramatic period of history. 

We feel the spirit of Northern pa- 
triotism ; breathe the inspiration of 
Southern justice; and live again 
through those days of civil war. We 
meet the great leaders of both sides, 
above all our dear Lincoln—not as an 
idolized hero—but as Lincoln the man. 
Looking back upon it all, shall we not 
echo the words of our Southern poet, 
Frank Stanton, when he says: 

“ After all, 
Our country, brethren! We must rise or fall 
With the Supreme Republic. We must be 
The makers of her immortality,— 
Her freedom, fame, 


Her glory or her shame: 
Liegemen to God and fathers of the free !’’ 


—D. S. 


ee 


Mrs. Dawson—are all perfect in their 
way. 

These pictures are held together by 
the remorse of Westerfelt over the 
suicide of a girl with whom he had 
thoughtlessly flirted—the result of 
that remorse on his character and his 
subsequent love for a girl who he be- 
lieved had lied to save a disreputable 
man and so believing to marry whom 
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he had to ‘‘struggle against a thing 
that had come down to him from a 
long line of ancestors, men who 
would rather have died than brook 
the thought of a rival, especially in 
an inferior; men who would have 
spurned the love of their hearts if it 
were stained with falsehood under any 
circumstances, and when, as it was in 
Westerfelt’s case, the provocation was 
not only deceit but ardent love for 
such a man—ah! there was the rub.’’ 

There is a little pathos and there 
are many laughs in the story, the lat- 
ter furnished chiefly by Peter Slogan, 
who is a rather pessimistic (with 
cause) husband. He remarks: 

‘* Religion or no religion, crazy or 
no crazy, women is jest the same—”’ 

‘*Thar’s a heap more fun marryin’ 
in a body’s mind than before a 
preacher; the law don’t allow a fellow 
but one sort of a wife, but a single 
man kin live alone, and fancy he’s 
got any kind he wants.”’ 

‘‘A young feller kin make a woman 
a sight more perfect than the Creator 
ever did, an’ He’s had a sight o’ 
practice.’’ 

This story is the best so far of the 
‘‘Harper’s Modern American Life’’ 
series and the best Mr. Will N. Har- 
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ben has written—either statement 
means that it is well worth reading. 
—R. W.V. 


It is an interesting fact in con- 
nection with so thoroughly American 
a novel as ‘‘Westerfelt,’’ by Will N. 
Harben, that it was begun in the 
British Museum, continued at Oxford, 
and completed, in its first draft, at 
Paris. When Mr. Harben was asked 
why he selected London and Paris in 
which to write a story of rural Geor- 
gia life, he replied that he could see 
his characters and scenes more vividly 
from a distance, and could depict 
them with keener feeling under the 
spur of nostalgia. But the book was 
rewritten more than once; and be- 
tween the revisions Mr. Harben 
amused and revivified himself by 
superintending the building of two 
business houses. After such archi- 
tectural recreation, of which he is 
very fond, he goes back to his literary 
work with renewed zest. He writes 
between eight and twelve o’clock of 
the mornings. But, though he has 
several books to his credit, Mr. Har- 
ben believes that he has fallen upon 
his true vein in ‘‘Westerfelt.’’ 
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By Talcott 


‘*Oresteia,’’ by Professor George 
Charles Winter Warr, of London Uni- 
versity, a Cambridge Fellow, gives a 
translation with copious notes, such 
as are appended to a Greek text for 
school use, of the Agamemnon, Choe- 
phorz and Eumenides. An introduc- 
tion narrates the origin of Greek 
tragedy, but omits altogether the light 
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thrown on mask, dance and ode by 
recent anthropological research. 
Greek tragedy sprang from primitive 
mysteries such as our Indians have, 
of which Mr. Warr has no glimmering. 
The translation, verse with rhythmic 
prose for the choruses, recurs to 
archaic words to give the impression 
of Aischylaen diction. But A%schylus 
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is not archaic but primitive. Rhyth- 
mic prose, too, which Mr. Tucker used 
in his translation of the ‘‘Suppliants,’” 
misses the amazing metrical force of 
#ischylus. No stronger plea for the 
essential accuracy of his text exists 
than the overpowering effect his intri- 
cate meter makes on the rawest of 
readers in Greek. In epithet—a most 
important thing—Mr. Warr is often 
most happy. A®schylus is primitive 
in diction, dense with meaning and in 
meter both weighty and swift. The 
root difficulty in translation is that 
our rapid meters are not weighty, our 
genius for selection adds new words, 
instead of packing old with meaning 
—note how few loan-words Greek has 
—and we have no primitive words, ours 
being archaic. These hurdles halt all 
easy Englishing of Ajschylus. Read- 
ing Mr. Warr, one has a closely accu- 
rate and suggestive rendering, with 
not infrequent glints of the real thing. 
In his notes, Mr. Warr follows Mr. 
Arthur Woollgar Verrall in the recog- 
nition scene in the Choephorz though 
without sufficiently explaining, and it 
gives no hint of the English scholar’s 
explanation of the beacon in Agamem- 
non. Throughout he has the Greek 
scholar too much and the English 
reader too little in mind. Not as good 
verse as Mr. Lewis Campbell’s, Mr. 
Warr’s is closer. It is more level to 
the day’s reading than Milman or 
Plumptre. In the Agamemnon, 
Browning missed high success, though 
he wrote English lines as hard to 
understand as the original Greek. 
Bohn is worse here than anywhere 
else. Mr. Verrall in real knowledge 
outweighs all. 


* 
* 


In ‘‘Lucian,’’ Professor Winthrop 
Dudley Sheldon, of Girard College, has 
done the English reader the very 
great service of presenting nearly 
complete a Greek author who is a 
neat hybrid between Voltaire and Mr. 
Kipling. His religious attitude is the 
Frenchman’s. His literary method is 
the Anglo-Indian’s. He sees things, 
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says things, andis the real final fact as 
is Mr. Kipling. Anyone who will may 
see how the English exemplar evapo- 
rates in French and will understand 
why Prof. Sheldon, with all his pa- 
tience, his painstaking care, his notes 
and his literal faults, has made Lucian 
dull, the one thing the Samosaten 
never is in Greek and almost invaria- 
bly is in English. Mrs. Emily James 
Smith Putnam ten years ago, before 
the last name was added by marriage 
to the three she had by birth, avoided 
this crux in her ‘‘ Selections from Lu- 
cian’’ by a sprightly and vivacious 
diction which nimbly skipped over 
our Greek friend’s improprieties like 
an active young alumna with a rainy- 
day skirt in a dirty Oriental street. 
Mr. Sheldon is more explicit and less 
implicit. He gives it all or as nearly 
all as is possible for a professor in a 
college for white male orphans or any 
other, for that matter. Lucian was a 
Levantine. If you have known that 
keen, shifty, mocking, shiny, pene- 
trating, equivocal-minded, ready- 
tongued and all-religions-equally-false 
type, you have the secret of Lucian, a 
most interesting chance companion 
but betraying as an intimate friend. 
«x *% 

Professor Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, 
nine years professor of Latin at 
Dublin, and for twenty-one Regius 
Professor of Greek, now 57, put all 
lovers. of Latin verse under his debt 
by his ‘‘ Latin Poetry,’’ 1893, the 
Johns Hopkins Trumbull lectures, 
the best study of the subject acces- 
sible to the English-speaking reader. 
He has added to this debt by his 
‘‘Anthology of Latin Poetry.”’ This 
single compact volume gives agree- 
able, readable examples, with no man 
altogether omitted (there are no 
women) from the Arval Brothers to 
Boethius, a span of ten centuries from 
ancient verse to its reappearance, as 
the lower ignorant and primitive Latin 
world rose from submerged depths on 
the surge of Christianity, and reas- 
serted lilt and folk diction. There 
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are neat notes, with the infrequent 
words explained, but the text is printed 
solid. No English verse is ever given 
without leads. Why should not one 
in Latin lines ‘‘amat spatiis ob- 
stantia rumpere claustra.’’ A book 
those who ‘‘keep up their Latin’”’ 
will want. 
x 

Dr. Elwood Worcester has done for 
the first book of the Bible in ‘‘ The 
Book of Genesis in the Light of Mod. 
ern Knowledge ’’ what Prof. Benjamin 
Wismer Bacon and the late Ezra 
Palmer Gould have done for the New 
Testament. He has frankly told the 
general reader what the higher criti- 
cism means. Genesis stood once 
alone, a ‘‘ nameless column with a 
buried base.’’ Nowthat the Oriental 
forum is half excavated, we know 
that Genesis garners a harvest of 
wide-sown tradition on tablets before it 
was written. Was it inspired in the 
sense of a direct revelation of crea- 
tion or was its inspiration a God- 
given power to see the moral value 
and monotheistic bearing of myth and 
story of a various origin, not differing 
from other mythic attempts to ex- 
plain the origin of things. Dr. 
Worcester takes the latter view, 
and, taking it, puts Genesis in its 
related place, no more accurate in 
narrative than any other transcription 
of myths, but of priceless value for its 
moral teaching and religious inspira- 
tion. . 
With great skill, with remarkable 
accuracy, with reverence, in precisely 
the right spirit, retaining his religious 
conviction, faith and feeling on every 
page, he analyzes Genesis into its three 
component parts—Jehoistic, Elohistic 
and priestly; he gives the history of 
each narrative and summarizes the 
present state of the problem, leaning 
towards conservatism. A layman who 
wishes to know the results of accepted 
scholarship will find it here. The 
second edition which the book de- 
serves should be used to correct the 
reference to Colenso. Archbishop 
Gray’s attempt to depose him, carry- 


ing out the English Episcopal con- 
demnation, was twice declared null 
and void, once by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council and again by 
Lord Romilly, in the Court of Arches. 

The one advantage of an estab- 
lished church is that these issues are 
decided by law and not by prejudice. 


* 
* * 


Some great lady of the bedchamber 
wrote and Mr. E. W. Gosse gave lit- 
erary shape, it is said, to the article on 
Queen Victoria in the Quarterly Review 
for April, 1901. Reprinted as ‘‘The 
Character of Queen Victoria,’’ in a 
slender, small volume, it gives the 
best record yet made or likely to be 
made of the Queen. Like all vivid pic- 
tures of a great character, no one can 
read it without gaining some apt les- 
son in the conduct of life, and it has 
more sound advice as to the method 
of gaining the right manner than tons 
of etiquette manuals. 

*® 

English geography does not match 
English exploration. The latter has 
added more to map knowledge than 
that of any other explorers. English 
geography is_ still rudimentary. 
‘* Stanford’s Compendium of Geogra- 
phy” does not match French or Ger- 
man authorities. This remains true 
of the single volume on the indepen- 
dent powers of South America as large 
as the volume devoted in this series 
twenty years ago to both these lands 
and the West Indies, Central America 
and Guiana. The orography of the 
continent is borrowed almost complete 
from the paper by Col. George E. 


‘ Church in the Geographical Journal, 


1898. This daring conception of a 
vast inland sea extending East of the 
Andes is tempting, but by no means 
agrees with sundry Afro-Indian rela- 
tions. In its introduction, therefore, 
this compendium is both too daring 
and insufficiently philosophical. The 
articles on each country are fresh gaz- 
etteer articles. They lack the geo- 
graphical touch. 
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Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews has given 
a new life to two books first published 
in 1896, ‘‘ Familiar Trees and their 
Leaves,’’ and ‘‘ Familiar Flowers of 
Field and Garden,’’ by adding rather 
indifferent water-colors to one and 
photographs to the other. Both are 
useful books. One a little less syste- 
matic than Mr. Charles S. Newhall’s 
‘*Trees’’ and ‘‘ Shrubs,’’ of ‘‘ North 
Eastern America,’’ and the other a 
little less easy to use than Mrs. Stan. 
Davis's ‘‘ Wild Flowers.’’ Mr. A. G. 
Apgar’s ‘‘Trees’’ is more handy. Mr. 
Mathews includes exotics and leaves 
out the Ginko. He includes natives 
and leaves out Gordonia. He turns 
aside to the flora of Gibraltar over 
candy-tuft and has never heard of 
‘Flora Calpensis’’ and does not know 
that Iberis umbellata is characteristic 
of the Mediterranean basin East to the 
Levant. The Iberis he picked on the 
rock was also probably Gibraltariea. 
It is no crime to be ignorant of these 
things. It is to talk on a subject a 
man has not worked up. But in his 
own field of easy gossippy and informed 
talk on the familiar trees and plants 
Mr. Mathews is useful, entertaining 
and uses good authorities. 
«x 

Books on mosses are for the most 
part in Latin and call for a micros- 
cope, Tuckerman’s great work lead- 
ing the list. Mr. A. J. Grout, of the 
Brooklyn Boys’ High School, has put 
us allin his debt by a thin book long 
wanted: ‘‘ Mosses With a Hand-lens,’’ 
thoroughly satisfactory. Here are 
one hundred names, picture and de- 
scription, easily identified. No more 
impotent wondering what it is, with 
the common masses. 


* 
* * 


Dr. William Harold Payne, a Cen- 
tral New York State man, now Chan- 
cellor of the University of Nashville, 
has written a most useful protest, 
‘‘Education of Teachers,’’ against 
exalting method in education, or 
treating psychology as determining 
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instead of suggestive, or making a 
fetish of child study. All through he 
pleads for teaching as a spiritual art, 
as it is, with the personal equation 
counting for more than all.else. 


* * 

I found a boy who was caddying in- 
stead of going to school. I thought 
he was foolish. Later I learned he 
studied evenings and was triumph- 
antly passing his examinations, and 
thanks to his healthy hygienic days 
was at the head of his class. This 
was irregular, not to say scandalous ; 
but it showed what health and exercise 
will do. ‘‘School MHygiene,’’ by 
Prof. Edward R. Shaw, of New York 
University, is a searching effort to 
give a pupil as much health as is pos- 
sible without caddying. It is acrush- 
ing indictment of the usual school, 
wrong at every point. Mr. Shaw 
gets the better of the architect by be- 
ginning with the schoolroom as his 
unit. This should be 30x25x13 
for 48 pupils, have 30 cubic feet of 
fresh air per pupil per minute, and 
187.5 square feet of window, one-fifth 
its floor space. Each detail succeeds 
on the same high standard, including 
baths. No equal summary has yet 
appeared. 

*% 

Egypt from Cleopatra to Moham- 
med-Ali a century ago is a blank to 
most people, though Antinous and 
Hypatia rescue something from the 
whelming stream of Rome. Yet for 
six and a half centuries, from lon- 
Tulun, 868, to Kansuh-el-Guri, 1516, 
the independent rulers of Egypt played 
as important a part in the territories 
about them as the stretch from Ram- 
eses to Psametichus, though these 
held the center of the stage and it had 
shifted to Europe in the middle ages. 
Yet the rulers of Egypt for this 650 
years built the crown of Saracenic 
architecture, their civilization gave 
the world the ‘‘Arabian Nights,’’ pow- 
erfully influencing our fiction and they 
held the gateway of the East, beating 
back the Mongols. Professor Stanley 
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Lane-Poole, easily the first living au- 
thority in this field in ‘‘A History of 
Egypt, the Middle Ages,” has told 
their story. For a student, it is well 
planned. Authorities, buildings and 
inscriptions head each chapter and 
the thread is always clear and distinct. 
This supersedes all past histories, few 
enough like ‘‘ Mameluke Dynasties,”’ 
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ome of the stories in the Mid- 
summer Fiction number of 
Harper’s are ‘‘ The Cleans- 

nye ing of the Lie,’’ by Alfred 
a4 | Ollivant, author of ‘‘ Bob, 
qi\s Son of Battle ;’’ Robert W. 
ieee Chambers’s ‘‘A Pilgrim,’’ 
which is one of the best of 
the many good love stories he has writ- 
ten; and another love story, ‘‘ The 
Princess and the Poet,’’ is by a new 
writer, Mr. Stewart E. White. The 
special articles are by Richard Le 
Gallienne, R. D. Blumenfeld, John 
Burroughs and others. 

‘*The Rejuvenation of Egypt,’’ by 
Frederick A. Talbot, is the opening 
article in the Cosmopolitan. Among 
the illustrated papers are ‘‘ The Art of 
Make-Up,”’ by Edith Davids ; ‘‘Amer- 
ican Women-Musicians,’’ by Hobart 
H. Burr; and ‘‘ Abandoned Thrones,’’ 
by Edgar Saltus. Viola Allen writes 
entertainingly on ‘‘ The Making of an 
Actress;’’ Lavinia Hart describes 
‘The Ideal Husband,’’ and the fiction 
is contributed by popular authors. 

The current issue of Scrzbner’s is the 
fiction number; Richard Harding 
Davis contributes a brilliant story, 
‘*A Derelict;’’ ‘“‘Q,’’ (A. T. Quiller- 
Couch) tells a legendary story of the 
Cornish coast ; Octave Thanet has a 
Woman’s Club story entitled ‘‘ The 
Object of the Confederation,”’ and J. 
A. Mitchell, author of ‘‘ Amos Judd,”’ 
begins a new and most original serial, 
‘The Pines of Lory.’’ 

The frontispiece of Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly is drawn by Louis 
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by Sir William Muir. If one has 
touched on Tabari, Makrizi and Mas- 
udi, it is of absorbing interest to see 
these and confused annals of later men 
digested and writ plain. For refer- 
ence, the book will be indispensable. 
No one desiring profit will visit Egypt 
without it. The general reader will 
find it pretty deep wading. 
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Betts, and illustrates Ralph Connor’s 
‘‘The Swan Creek Blizzard.’’ Law- 
rence Perry writes on ‘‘ The Expense 
of Yachting ;’’ ‘‘Tom L. Johnson,’’ 
by W. R. Merrick, is an interesting 
description of this prominent man; 
and the fiction is contributed by Mary 
Cholmondeley, E. W. Hornung, Lillie 
Hamilton French, and Flora Annie 
Steel. 


Among the articles of interest in the 
Chautauquanare ‘‘ The Record of a Lost 
Empire in America,’’ by Edwin Erle 
Sparks; ‘‘ Women Deans of Women’s 
Colleges,’’ by Jane A. Stewart; ‘‘ The 
Storming of Awatobi,’’ by George 
Wharton James; and ‘‘ The Geologi- 
cal Development of Chautauqua Lake,”’ 
by Lucius E. Allen. 


The current number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion is largely devoted to 
short fiction. The chief story, ‘‘ In 
the Merry Month of May,”’ is by Bran- 
der Matthews. The scene is Central 
Park in Maytime. ‘‘ Her Grace of 
Stoke Pogis’’ is a story of a 
summer holiday in England. The 
characters are Americans; there is a 
keen love interest, and an element of 
pleasant mystery envelops the heroine. 
There is no limit to the share women 
are taking in the world’s work. One 
of the features in this number is an 
article on the workings of a large Eng- 
lish Agricultural School for Women. 
It is by Bertha Damaris Knobe, and 
is fully illustrated. 


The Metropolitan is brimful of en- 
tertaining stories, and of a variety to 
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suit every taste. There are stories of 
thrilling adventure and narrative, and 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s ‘‘ Schwalli- 
ger’s Philanthropy ’’ is clever in its 
interpretation of the negro character, 
and is well illustrated. 


The Critic contains eight page por- 
traits of distinguished men and women 
by the Marchioness of Granby. No 
pains have been spared in the repro- 
duction 6f these drawings, so that they 
have all the delicacy of the originals. 
There is an account of a ‘‘ Pilgrim- 
age to Wessex,’’ by Clive Holland, 
author of ‘‘ My Japanese Wife,’’ illus- 
trated with reproductions from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. Mrs. 
Ella Striker Mapes has written a most 
comprehensive article on Balzac’s 
novels, and a critical and appreciative 
sketch of the late Rayom de Campoa- 
more, the most distinguished of mod- 
ern Spanish poets, is from the pen of 
Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, the well-known 
translator of Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
Journal. 


The opening article in S¢. Necholas 
is one of Cleveland Moffett’s ‘‘ Danger 
and Daring’’ series, his theme being 
the taming of wild beasts by men and 
women. There is a good deal about 
‘‘Our Yellow Slave’’—gold—in an 
article by Charles F. Lummis; and 
Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron, in ‘‘ The 
Port of Bottles,’’ tells what becomes 
of some of the messages people seri- 
ously or jocosely consign to the keep- 
ing of the sea. The serials run on 
entertainingly—John Bennett’s ‘‘Story 
of Barnaby Lee,’’ Allen French’s ‘“The 
Junior Cup,’’ and Harriet Comstock’s 
‘* Boy of a Thousand Years Ago,’’ and 
there are rhymes and jingles, pictures, 
anecdotes, and acrostics, in the usual 
abundance. 


Over thirty contributors help to 
make the contents of the midsummer 
number of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal 
even more varied and entertaining 
than the best of the August issues in 
previous years. Besides  interest- 
ing articles on ‘‘ The Singing Vil- 


lage of Germany,’’ by Ida Shaper 
Hoxie ; and ‘‘ What Girl Life in Italy 
Means,’’ by Marchesa Theodoli, there 
are three short stories in addition to 
the current installment of ‘‘ Aileen ;”’ 
a page of poems and short articles 
‘* For the Summer Piazza,’’ by John 
Kendrick Bangs, Amelia E. Barr, 
Madeline S. Bridges and others, 
and no less than five full pages of 
pictures, including a double page of 
views ‘‘In the Beautiful Engadine 
Valley *’ and ‘‘Among the Swiss and 
Italian Lakes,’’ and a page of prize 
pictures. 


The leading article in Pearson’s 
carries one to the Norwegian coast 
and Iceland, with a capital descrip- 
tion of blue whale hunting. Rafael 
Sabatini contributes a bright, adven- 
turous story entitled, ‘‘The Nup- 
tials of Linderstein.’’ ‘‘The Art of 
Starting,’’ by C. B. Fry, England’s 
greatest all-round athlete, is an article 
comparing the English and American 
methods of starting in a foot race, 
illustrated with aseries of instanta- 
neous photographs ; Russell Richard- 
son contributes a natural history arti- 
cle on the sport of moth hunting by 
night; ‘‘The Story of the States’’ 
series is continued with the story of 
Maine, edited by Joseph Williamson, 
and illustrated with thirty-eight pic- 
tures. 


The current Century is a midsum- 
mer holiday number. Its opening 
pages picture the possibilities of New 
York as a summer resort. Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer writes with 
downright affection of the city she was 
born in and has made her home for 
the greater part of her life. Of sea- 
sonable interest, also, are Lee Bea- 
con’s paper on ‘‘ Venice Gardens;’’ 
“A Venetian Garden,’’ by H. G. 
Dwight—a graceful poem, with dec- 
orations by Alfred Brennan ; and ‘‘In 
City Pent,’’ a characteristic sonnet 
by William Watson. Mrs. Anna 
Lea Merritt, the artist, writes amus- 
ingly of her experiences in an old 
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English hamlet with a ‘‘ Half Time 
Boy and a Goat.’’ Timothy Cole’s 
Old English Master this month is 
Turner's ‘‘A Frosty Morning,’’ and 
the frontispiece is the portrait of a lady 
by Adelaide Cole Chase. 


The August novel in the ‘‘Vew’’ 
Lippincott makes the reader forget 
even the thermometer’s condition 
while perusing its absorbing pages. 
The author is comparatively un- 
known, this being her first long 
story. Sheis Ina Brevoort Roberts 
and she lives in New York, where the 
scene of her novel, called ‘‘ The Lift- 
ing of a Finger,’ islaid. Her story 
opens at a colonial ball given by a 
member of the smart set. Interest 
centers in Margaret Winthrop, who 
was to have been married on June first 
to a man who “‘ set up fora saint and 
turned out to be the devil himself in 
disguise.’? Owen Wister writes a 
story which should not be missed 
by any alumnus or under-graduate 
of ‘‘ Fair Harvard.’’ It is called 
‘* Philosophy 4,’’ and ‘‘A Goddess 
on a Pedestal,’’ by Maud Appleton 
Hartwell, is a little society farce in 
the form of letters which are both 
subtle and funny, in the ‘heart history 
they depict. 


McClure’s opens with an interest- 
ing story by Norman Duncan, with 
illustrations by Howard Pyle. Ray 
Stannard Baker writes on ‘‘ The 
Search for the Missing Link,’’ with an 
account of the work of Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel, and the short stories are 
by George Hibbard, Henry VanDyke, 
Edwin Lefevre and Henry Wallace 
Phillips. 


Among the illustrated articles in the 
New /llustrated Magazine are ‘‘ King 
Alfred's Great Legacy,’’ by Helen C. 
Gordon ; ‘‘ The Sun as a Prophet,’’ 
by A. Wallis Myers; ‘‘ The Incom- 
plete Angler,’’ by Herbert W. Tomp- 
kins, and ‘‘ Our Mediterranean Strong- 
hold,’’ by Charles Horner. 


The Wide World Magazine has as its 
opening article the continuation of A. 
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Conan Doyle’s ‘‘The Great Boer 
War.’’ Lewis Garrison writes of ‘‘ On 
an Ice Floe in Behring Sea;’’ Max- 
well F. McTaggart has an interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Some Pig-Sticking Expe- 
riences in India,’’ and the other stories 
are of unusual interest. 


The leading feature of Everybody's 
is Emilio Aguinaldo’s story of his 
capture by Funston. The Filipino 
leader narrates the circumstances 
which led to his taking in a manner 
of great clearness and simplicity. 
Oscar K. Davis, the Suz’s war corre- 
spondent, follows with a sketch of 
Aguinaldo from rather an unusual 
point of view. L. W. Brownell tells 
of the ‘‘ Birth of a Butterfly,’’ and 
I. W. Blake writes and A. R. Dug- 
more pictures ‘‘ Days with a Mocking 
Bird ;’’ Maximilian Foster contrib- 
utes ‘‘ Tragedy,’’ a fine moose story. 
In ‘‘ Photography as a Fine Art,’’ 
C. H. Caffin writes of the work of 
C. H. White, while an interesting 
contribution is ‘‘ Pictures That Show 
Motion,’’ being the evolution of the 
biograph, by Roy McArdle. J. M. 
Bacon tells of ‘‘Steering Balloons 
by Upper Air Currents.” 


THE AFTERGLOW OF GENIUS. 
H.. F. Amiel, 1821. 


Not till his light went down and left a glow 
On all around was his pure fire defined ; 

So sinks the sun behind the mountains low, 
And leaves a rosy lingering flush behind. 


He walked life’s paths in silence and alone 
With no pure love to lean upon and fire 
His noble heart, but nature knew her own, 
And filled him with a burning vast desire 


To reach the highest Heaven of life and 
thought ; 

She thrilled him with ecstatic visions vast 

That made all else around him seem as 
nought 

And when he died the world looked up at 
last 

To see the glory of his passing light, 

Pure as the glow on Alpine peaks sublime 

Above his mountain home, in memory 
bright, 

To live an inspiration to all time! 


— Washington Van Dusen. 

















inston Churchill’s ‘‘Crisis’’ 
easily holds the leadership 
it showed a month ago and 
earlier. The second honor 
belongs as clearly to ‘‘ The 
Puppet Crown,’’ though for 
this the aspirants were more 
numerous—chief among 
them being ‘‘Tarry Thou Till I 
Come,’’ a blending of Biblical and 
romantic narrative by George Croly, 
which is not without suggestions of 
‘‘Ben Hur.’’ The story covers the 
period from the crucifixion to the fall 
of Jerusalem and is told with a degree 
of dramatic force that largely ex- 
plains its popularity. In miscellany 
‘“The Tribulations of a Princess ’’ 
appeal with undiminished effect to 
the sympathies of book-buyers. ‘‘A 
Sailor's Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans, 
is likewise in good request, while 
nature books, as might be expected 
from the outing season, attract old 
and young by their unfailing charm. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


FICTION. 


‘The Crisis,’ by Winston Churchill. 

‘The Puppet Crown,’’ by Harold Mac- 
Grath. 

‘*The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle. 

‘*Tarry Thou Till I Come,’’ by George 
Croly. 

‘“‘The Visits of Elizabeth,’’ by Elinor 
Glyn. 

‘‘The Potter and the Clay,’’ by Maud 
Howard Peterson. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘** A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 

‘Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. 
Washington. 

‘‘The Tribulations of a Princess,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘ Martyrdom of an Empress.”’ 

‘““The Life of the Bee,” by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 

‘‘ The Sea Beach at EbbTide,’’ by Augusta 
Foote Arnold. 

‘Life of Phillips Brooks,’’ by Alexande: 
V.G. Allen. 3 vols. 
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At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION. 


‘* The Crisis,’’ by Winston Churchill. 


‘‘Tarry Thou Till I Come,’’ by George 
Croly. 


‘The Puppet Crown,’’ by Harold Mac- 
Grath. 


‘*The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle. 


‘*Truth Dexter,’’ by Sidney McCall. 


‘‘The Potter and the Clay,’’ by Maud 
Howard Peterson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘*The Tribulations of a Princess,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress.’ 


‘‘A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 

‘* Practical Golf,”’ by Walter J. Travis. 

‘* Nature’s Garden,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 
‘*Klizabeth and Her German Garden.’’ 


‘‘The Riddle of the Universe,’’ by Ernst 
Haeckel. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 
Philadelphia. 


FICTION. 


‘* The Crisis,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

‘‘Henry Bourland,’’ by Albert Elmer 
Hancock. 

‘Jack Raymond,” by E. L. Voynich. 

‘*In Search of Mademoiselle,’’ by George 
Gibbs. 

‘*The Puppet Crown,’’ by Harold Mac- 
Grath, 

‘*Ways of the Service,’’ by Frederick 
Palmer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘*A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 

‘* The Tribulations of a Princess,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress.”’ 

‘*Our Ferns in Their Haunts,’’ by William 
Nelson Clute. 

‘* Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts,’’ by 
Mabel Osgood Wright. | 

‘*General Meade,’’ by Isaac R. Penny- 
packer. 

‘‘A Book of Remembrance,’’ by Mrs. E. 
D. Gillespie. 
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At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. 


‘* The Crisis,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

‘*Truth Dexter,’”’ by Sidney McCall. 

‘“‘The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle. 

‘‘A Daughter of New France,’’ by Mary 
C. Crowley. 

‘*Jack Raymond,”’ by E. L. Voynich. 


‘‘Arrows of the Almighty,’’ by Owen 
Johnson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘* The Tribulations of a Princess,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress.”’ 
‘*A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 


‘‘The Abandoned Farmer,’’ by Sidney 
Preston. 


‘* Practical Golf,’’ by Walter J. Travis. 
‘*The World of Graft,’’ by Josiah Flynt. 


‘* Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts,’’ by 
Mabel Osgood Wright. 


A 


‘*A Summer Hymnal”’ is one of 
those delightful books which seems 
should be classed with the beautiful 
outdoor summer life rather than with 
any branch of literature. One who 
reads it will hold it ever in mind when 
comes the thought of the songsters of 
the Southern woods. Mr. John Trot- 
wood Moore’s Summer hymn appeals 
directly to one’s heart. Sung as it is in 
that great Gothic Cathedral, the for- 
ests, it is replete with ‘‘ music and in- 
cense, the music of the bird, the wild 
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looked at my watch—it was 
just seven as we sped along 
the streets of the town, and 
Wy in a minute more the iron 
iH y bridge over the Duck loomed 

. up in the twilight. My face 
“itll was set, my heart beat wildly, 
my fingers seemed driven 
into the reins. The hopelessness of it 
all went through me and fixed it as in 
a seal of fire. I saw everything, re- 
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At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. 
FICTION. 

‘* The Crisis,’’ by Winston Churchill. 


‘The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle, 


‘“‘Tarry Thou Till I Come,’’ by George 
Croly. 

‘* Truth Dexter,’ by Sidney McCall. 

‘* The Octopus,”’ by Frank Nerris. 

‘‘Sir Christopher,’’ by Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

“A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 


‘*Life of Phillips Brooks,’’ by Alexan- 
ander Allen. 

‘*Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘* The Sea Beach at Ebb Tide,’’ by Augusta 
Foote Arnold. 


‘The Second Book of Birds,’’ by Olive 
Thorn Miller. 


‘* Everyday Birds,’’ by Bradford Torrey. 


DREAM 


incense of the locust blossom,’’ yet 
the story is never lost sight of in this 
great song of praise to nature, and 
the culmination of the hero’s dream 
of success for his horse and with his 
love is so well told in the chapter 
called ‘‘A Pike of Battles,” that I 
have obtained the publisher’s permis- 
sion to republish it here. Any one 
who knows and loves a horse or knows 
and loves a lover can not fail to enjoy 
it.—R. W. V. 
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membered everything, even to the drift 
of the smoke across the river. I was 
provoked with myself—with Marjorie 
—it seemed so hopeless, so desperate 
a trial forus. Perhaps I was nervous 
and in that stage when little things 
worry most, but I remember fretting 
because the mare seemed to know noth- 
ing of it—nothing of the struggle and 
strife ahead, nothing of the hope that 
hung on her heels, nothing of the forty 


*From ‘‘A Summer Hymnal’’ by John Trotwood Moore. Copyright, 1901, by Henry T. Coates and Company 
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long miles over which she was to be 
tested as horse had never been before, 
nothing of the agony at this end, the 
doubt and despair at the other, noth- 
ing of the cruelty of the fate that lay 
coiled in the fact that I, who had 
reared and loved her—I, who had 
cared for and developed her—now 
must sit behind her—an executioner 
—and drive her to her death. 

She darted playfully from a passing 
vehicle, tossed her head and sped away 
as if she thought it was but an even- 
ing’s jaunt—an exercise to unloose 
the limbs trained for higher things. I 
felt like the executioner I was—my 
heart sank with a double sorrow. 

‘*God help us, little mare,’’ I mut- 
tered—‘‘ God help us and help her !"* 

That cool air was from the river. 
The big bluffs threw the shadows 
across the stream, and the dim moon- 
light that fell across them, from boul- 
der shadow and darkling peak, pic- 


tured in the depths of this pearl-stream. 


a Switzerland below, companion to 
the one above. 

Half-way across the bridge, the 
quaint old cemetery on the river’s 
bluff, full to overflowing with the 
shadowy memories of lives that had 
been, was the parting view I had of 
home ; and as I thought of it all, the 
drive before me, the extremity which 
made Thesis make the appeal she did, 
the cool villainy of Forde, the unsel- 
fishness of the Blind Man, I almost 
wished that I, too, had been laid 
away in the old cemetery, forever at'rest 
by the side of the pearl-studded stream. 

On the bridge Marjorie shied at the 
big rafters and played fear again. Then 
she thought she was on a race track and 
darted a two-minute gait across. The 
sparks flew from her steel shoes as she 
struck the flint of the Nashville pike, 
and then she struck a steady pace that 
swept me along as a bubble on the 
brow of a mill-race. I tried to take 
her up, but she plunged and fretted. 

‘* Rasy, sweetheart, easy !’’ I whis- 
pered. ‘‘I would not kill you so 
soon.’’ She grew calmer at the sound 
of my voice, then tossed her head in 
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the old trusting way she had. The 
very confidence of it went through me 
like a stab. I felt sick with sorrow 
for her—sick with the hopelessness of 
it—and before I thought, I had pulled 
her up. Then, for a moment, I hesi- 
tated as I stood and watched her in 
the moonlight—this beautiful creature 
of nerve and fire, giving her life with 
a line in her mouth, giving her breath 
with a bit in her teeth, trusting it all to 
a hand and a head that would drive her 
free and willing spirit to death. 

For a moment I hesitated. The 
long white pike lay before me, the 
blue shadowy hills rose beyond, and 
once more the hopelessness of it all 
came over me. I clenched my teeth— 
I could scarcely sit in the sulky. 
Coward that I was, I tried to turn 
her home again. Halfway, she turned, 
as I hesitatingly used the line, then 
—did she know it?—did she real- 
ize it?—game beauty that she was, 
she wheeled the other way as if scor- 
ing for the word, and went with a rush. 

‘* God help us, little mare—God helJp 
us and help her !’’ 

My voice seemed to quiet her, and 
I talked on. ‘‘A bitter drive it is, 
Marjorie—a bitter drive and useless ! 
A race such as neither of us ever 
dreamed of, a battle no horse ever had 
before. There is death in every mile 
of this pike, for the pike itself isa 
pike of battles. This was the battle- 
ground of the Confederacy, the turn- 
ing-point of its destiny. Here, on 
that old bridge below, Buell made up 
the hours that saved Grant’s army at 
Pittsburg Landing that Sunday night 
on the sixth of April, 1862, which 
made Grant a President instead ofa 
prisoner, and welded two sections into 
one glorious nation. On what little 
things do the destiny of men and 
nations seem to hang—seem to hang, 
Marjorie, but God sees all and turns 
even the straws of destiny with the 
breath of his silent lips. 

‘*A pike of battles it is, and every 
mile a battle ground. Here, for four 
long years Blue and Gray charged and 
re-charged, captured and re-captured. 
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Van Dorn, Forest, Wheeler, Hood; 
Wilson, Buell, Schofield, Thomas— 
skirmish and battle line, bullet and 
bloody sword, sabre and severed heads; 
marching and counter-marching, dust 
and dying moan—a long white road 
of rock and grinding metal, a race- 
track of death, with the butchery of 
Franklin at one end and the slaughter 
of Nashville at the other.’’ 

She was pacing steadily and true. 
We sped by a spring that ran from a 
blue grass lot in the edge of a field by 
the roadside. ‘‘Jackson’s spring, 
Marjorie—the memory of Old Hick- 
ory! Here he rested and disbanded 
his brave pioneer soldiers after the 
Creek War and .the victory of New 
Orleans that gave us half a century of 
peace. May we imbibe some of his 
deathless spirit for the task befove us.’’ 

Along the river bank we flew, the 
silent streain lying asleep, like a great 
silver snake in the moonlight; then 
up the slope and down through the 
toll-gate. The cool night wind 


brought back my calmer self, and I 


took out my watch to time the miles. 
She heard the watch-spring snap and 
knew what it meant, for she flew 
away, thinking she was on a track 
and scoring for the word. But I held 
her to a three-minute gait, and when 
she reached Rutherford Hill in just 
five minutes, I pulled her to aquiet pace 
and looked back for the last time on 
the lights of the town three miles 
away, on the heights of Mount Par- 
nassus crowning the town with its 
huge round top, not unlike the tiers of 
some ancient amphitheater filled with 
the ghostly spectators of by-gone years. 

From the top of Rutherford Hill to 
the top of Mount Parnassus above the 
town is three miles as the crow flies ; 
and between these two peaks is a val- 
ley as fertile as Poe’s immortal bird 
ever flew over, with a river flowing 
through itas picturesque as it is unique. 
It was Tuesday, the 29th day of No- 
vember, 1864, that Hood’s starved but 
brave and desperate army crossed the 
Duck River on its raid into this gar- 
den spot of the South, from the defeats 
of Atlanta, with the wild dream of 
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wresting it from the sturdy Thomas at 
Nashville. Schofield, with his picked 
army corps, had barely time to rush 
up from the Tennessee, in an effort to 
fall back on Thomas, at Nashville, ° 
and barely escaped being cut off at 
Columbia and Spring Hill. But he 
burned the bridge in his rear, and here 
from the peak of Parnassus, above the 
town to the peak of Rutherford, over 
the creek, an artillery duel was fought 
that made the valley hot with shells. 
Then Hood crossed two miles east of 
tcwn, at the old ford, and the march 
and retreat went on—on across this 
pike of battles, built for a pike of peace. 

Down the long Rutherford Hill 
Marjorie would speed but I held her 
in. The old covered bridge shook 
and rattled beneath the sturdy strokes 
of her regular stride, until I feared it 
would go down with us. On—on— 
we sped over the creek where Forest 
fought, up the slope and away. I 
-knew she was now warm and relaxed, 
and I let her set the pace—and never 
did mare enjoy it more. On—on we 
sped, past the old Polk place where a 
great President spent his youth. 

On a long stretch of the pike, beau- 
tiful and quiet in shadowy sleep, we 
passed by an old-time Southern man- 
sion, standing in a grove of beech and 
maple to the right. 

‘*The Cheairs place, Majorie,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ Here on that fateful Novem- 
ber morning breakfasted for the last 
time on earth Cleburne, Strahl, Gran- 
bury, Adams and Gist, that matchless 
quintet of brave generals who, before 
supper, lay dead around the breast- 
works of Franklin, while thousands 
of the boys in Gray who marched that 
day along this shaded avenue, and 
thousands of those in Blue, who fell 
back before them, gave up their lives 
with them. And here, where we now 
fly by,’’ I said, as we passed a country 
lane opening into the pike, ‘‘ is where 
Hood’s army should have attacked 
and cut off Schofield, where the battle 
should have been fought, where Scho- 
field, his men demoralized and falling 
back, his wagon-train stretched out 
for miles and exposed, should have 
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been cut off and captured. Here is 
where Hood sent orders for Cheatham 
to attack,—orders which Cheatham 
never received; where Forest, ever 
alert, lay with his bold cavalry along 
the pike, saw the Blue army rushing 
by in confusion, and walked the pike 
in rage and chagrin. Let us call it, 
Marjorie, the lane of Lost Opportu- 
nities, so many of which open, unex- 
pectedly, into the pike of our lives. 
Alas, for the Confederacy—alas, for 
the things we would to be, but which 
God wills otherwise. For His plans 
are wiser than man’s plans, Marjorie 
—and so, to-night, in the reunited 
strength of our brotherhood of union, 
we weep and laugh, we sigh and smile 
and see that it is best.’’ 

It was a level stretch to the bridge, 
then up to the top of Picnic Hill. I 
thrust the head of a match against the 
wheel as we flew along and glanced at 
my watch—7.30! 

‘‘The record, Marjorie! Eleven 
miles in thirty minutes, up hill and 
down. No living horse has had the 
speed and heart to do that before— 
none will ever do it again.” 

The village of Spring Hill now lay 
at my feet in the moonlight. Down 
the slope we sped, passing an old brick 
house standing to the right and away 
from the road amid tangled under- 
growth and gloom. ‘‘ Where General 
Van Dorn was killed,’’ I whispered. 
‘‘It is a sweet and peaceful village, 
now, Marjorie, surrounded by this 
matchless country, and resting here like 
a high born maiden in her father’s halls ; 
but many a tale of blood it could tell.”’ 

Just beyond the toll-gate we passed 
the spot were Forest’s brother fell, and 
where the great cavalry leader of the 
Confederacy laid down his sword long 
enough to melt his iron soul in sorrow. 
We dashed through the toll-gate and 
up the pike. A blue-grass mound 
was on the left. I took off my hat. 
‘* Hark, Marjorie, to a tale of our reu- 
nited country. That blue-grass mound 
tells it all. That is the grave of a 
Union soldier, washed up last year by 
a little creek that flowed through that 
paddock. And his story is this: 
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‘* On the night before the battle of 
Franklin, he had been ordered to stand 
guard on the picket line, here on the 
very outposts of Schofield's army, as 
Hood thundered on his heels, and 
here, in the dark night, this sentinel 
had given up his life for his country— 
this picket had been ‘ off duty forever,’ 
and for over thirty years he was num- 
bered among the unreturned dead. 
In the morning, when Hood’s army 
marched by to Franklin, he had been 
rudely thrown into a sink-hole, by the 
side of the little stream which ran 
crimson with his blood. But, strange 
to tell, when the waters of the little 
creek, after all these years, had 
changed its course and washed away 
the bank that hid him, the picket was 
not off duty, but there he stood, up- 
right, on the creek bank, wrapped in 
his raincoat, his cap, with the visor of 
a Wisconsin regiment, on his head, 
and his right hand raised as if giving 
the eternal salute, through all these 
years, to the flag of his country. 
Tenderly was he relieved from his 
duty; and the hands that once tossed 
him into a sink-hole, in tears and sor- 
row laid him away, there in that quiet 
meadow, his sod a verdure of Southern 
blue-grass, his decorations the daisies 
which Southern children planted over 
him, and the land where he died as an 
enemy now honoring him as a friend. 

‘* Hark! Marjorie, does not that tell 
the whole story !”’ 

I strained my eyes in the distance. 
Near the blue-grass mound I beheld a 
homely-looking old bay mare, cropping 
the grass in the starlight. 

‘‘Old Sweepstakes, Marjorie, thedam 
of world-beaters. Does not the blood 
of her own matchless son, Star Pointer, 
flow in your veins? Go! mare, go!’’ 

It was a heart-killing paceto Thomp- 
son’s Station, for the pike was level 
and good. In alittle branch I stopped 
for a moment and dipped my hat into 
the water. I gave her six swallows, 
dashed the rest in her face and on her 
flanks, jumped into the sulky and was 
off again. 

It was now quite dark as we flew 
along. And here an accident hap- 
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pened that nearly cost me my life. 
The mare was going like a whirlwind, 
when all at once I saw her spring into 
the air, barely in time to save herself. 
The next instant the sulky shot down 
into an open culvert and I went over 
the wheel. It was a second before I 
came to. My first thought was that 
she had run away and left me, and my 
heart sank at the thought. Instead, 
she had stopped, turned round, and 
stood over me as I lay half sense- 
less and was licking my face. I could 
not help it, I kissed her soft nozzle. 
I blessed her for a mare that was more 
human than horse. ‘‘ God bless you 
Marjorie, there was never one like 
you !’”’ 

I sprang again to the seat and we 
were away. 

‘‘’Thompson Station, Marjorie, bat- 
tle after battle around it, and one that 
was particularly brilliant. Here, in 
the earliest days of the war, the in- 
trepid Forest, with eight hundred men, 
defeated and captured General Coburn 
and his brigade. Here the gallant 
Shafter, then almost a boy, gave up 
his sword fighting to the last; and 
lived to lead the armies of our reuni- 
ted Country against Santiago and to 
command in that battle an old Confed- 
erate Major-General. God knows best!’’ 

From Thompson Station to Frank- 
lin is nine miles, the pike winding in 
and out, up and down, level stretch 
and sloping hill. And ail along I 
talked to her, this filly of blood and 
nerve, racing like a frictionless engine, 
the strokes of her sweeping limbs like 
those of the pistons of a mighty loco- 
motive, and yet skimming along as 
gracefully as a swallow flies. We 
drove from the Station to the Atha 
Thomas school-house, three miles, in 
ten minutes. 

Here was the fearful artillery duel 
on Hood’s famous retreat, when from 
hill to hill the starved and disheart- 
ened Confederates stopped and stood 
like a wounded bull or turned and 
charged their maddening pursuers. 
Three miles further we were at Wins- 
ton Hill, and from the top, away in 
the distance, I saw the lights of 
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Franklin. My watch showed just 
eight o’clock! My heart beat wildly 
now, and hope came, swift and true. 
I reached out and felt the flanks of the 
game mare that had brought me twenty 
miles in an hour on the road, a record 
I knew flesh and blood would never 
make again. She was as wet as a 
blanket dipped in a spring, but no 
foam was in her flanks, and I knew her 
muscles were soft and pliant and her 
skin in the condition of race horses. 
There was no friction there. 

The little town of Franklin lies in a 
bend of the Harpeth. In the bend, 
and behind the town, are the bluffs of 
the river. At the highest point of this 
bluff, on Figuer’s Hill, I saw, still 
standing, the grim outline of the Fed- 
eral fort that poured its screaming shot 
and shell into Hood’s army on that 
woful last day of November, 1864, 
when they formed for their charge 
against the Federal line of breastworks 
that ran in front of, and around the 
town, from river to river again. 

On the top of Winston’s Hill, on 
my left, was an old linden tree—I saw 
it standing in the starlight—where 
General Hood sat and gave his fateful 
orders for the brave brigades to go 
down to their death. 

‘*It is hard,—hard, Marjorie—but 
this, this is truly the battlefield of 
death. Here around this little town 
nine battles were fought in that unholy 
war. Uncover, mare, uncover, for we 
tread on the very threshold of death. 

‘* Here, where we now fly along, the 
Confederate army formed. Down this 
pike and over these fields they charged 
and recharged, from four o’clock until 
midnight, storming these breastworks 
of death thirteen brutal butchering 
times. Uncover, mare, uncover ! 

‘*Across the fields they swept, nearly 
half a hundred thousand men, in bat- 
tle array, with drums beating, and 
flying, flaunting flags. Across, from 
the fort, thundered and screamed the 
iron shells, and in front lay Schofield’s 
army behind entrenchments which 
Balaklava could not have turned, nor 
Trafalgar silenced. Uncover, mare, 
uncover ! 
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‘‘ Right there was the old cotton- 
gin, in front of which lay the gallant 
Cleburne. This is the Carter house, 
riddled with bullet and shell. Yonder 
Adams and his horse lay, half over the 
Union breastwork. Here were Gist 
and Strahl and Granbury, all field 
officers, dead—while soldiers, dead, lay 
for half a mile so thick, one could 
walk across the battlefield with the 


From *‘A Summer Hymnal.”’ 
dead as stepping-stones. Uncover, 
mare, uncover ! 

‘«'They wore the gray, then, Marjo- 
tie, and perchance their sons would 
to-day—even under the old flag,—but 
now that it is all over, the sons of 
those who died around these breast- 
works of death in brave and honest 
endeavor to tear down the flag of 
her heaving flank. It rose and fell 
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their country, these would die to-night 
to place it there again! Uncover, 
mare, uncover !’’ 

We rushed through the town of 
Franklin, and at a stable door I stop- 
ped, sprang from the sulky, unchecked 
and called for a bucket of water. She 
begged piteously for it all, but I gave 
her but three swallows. I dashed the 
rest in her face, then put my ear to 
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like the waves of the sea when the 
hurricane drives in from the deep. It 
beat like the tramp of an army ina 
death-run for victory. It scudded and 
swelled and rolled like black clouds 
before the whirlwind’s breath—but 
there was no uncertain sound, no flut- 
tering, nothumping. Nature’s machi- 
nery was working like clockwork. 

I patted her cheek—she whinnied 
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back in my face, begging for water I 
dared not give. Instead, I took 
quickly from my pocket a flask and 
poured half of it down her throat. As 
I sprangin the sulky a man rushed out. 

‘*My God!’’ he cried, ‘‘ate you 
mad? Where to?’’ 

‘“To Nashville 
called back. 

I saw him throw up his hands and 
shout, but already I was half-way 
through the town. 

On—on—we flew—the mare seemed 
crazed and ablaze with speed—her 
brain was fire, her limbs the flash of 
it—my arms seemed bands of stiff, 
cold iron—my spine ached, my shoul- 
ders were adamant, my head lead. I 
felt that I should faint. I reeled in 
the seat and clutched at space. Ina 
sulky there is nothing to hold to but 
the lines. 

‘God help us,” I cried. 
faint we are lost.’’ 

A moment later, when I regained my 
senses, I was still in the sulky seat— 
my head had fallen on her croup. 
She had stopped until I revived. She 
had saved me again. 

‘* Righteen more miles! Oh, if we 
can only live to do it, Marjorie !’’ 

Roper’s Knob on the right, grim 
and silent. 

The Soule place. Something thun- 
dered beneath me like the rumbling of 
distant cannon ; we had run over the 
little bridge at Spencer’s Creek. On 
—on—lI let her go, past the old Stan- 
ley tavern, the McEwen place—Cox 
pike and Mallory Station. I tried to 
pull her up. We seemed to be boring 
a door in the darkness—a continual 
door, opening to our rush, closing as 
we went through. I could not stop 
her. The whiskey had gone to her 
head, and she raced like a maddened 
thing. The fire flew from her hoofs 
on: the flint of the pike. She had 
broken her check rein,and with her head 
down she was running away at a pace. 

At the Holly Spring Gap I scarcely 
saw the log house where the bandit, 
Murrill, and his gang used to meet, 
and where so many travelers had given 
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up their lives in darkness and in 
silence. Then we plunged into the 
darkness of the Gap, into the midnight 
gloom, cold and heavy, and holding 
the lines as I was, seeing nothing be- 
fore me, I appeared to myself to fly 
from midnight into the mouth of dark- 
ness. The next instant I felt a shock, 
and shot like a bolt from my seat. [ 
clutched the air as I went, and came 
down in a dazed heap, my arm around 
the filly’s neck, and she staggering 
wildly for her feet. She had gone 
down and I had been thrown from my 
seat, but had caught her neck as I 
went over her head. 

In an instant I had struck a match, 
and there in the darkness I drank of 
the gloom of it—never had such de- 
spair and sorrow overtaken me. After 
such a battle, after such a race, such 
superhuman strength and gameness— 
now to fail! She nad broken both 
knees, and the blood flowed in streams 
to her hoofs. But she did not wince. 
Only she stood looking at me in baby- 
eyed, wondering astonishment—that I 
should take this cruel way of killing 
her. I shall never forget it, for as I 
tore my handkerchief in twain and 
tied the strips around her knees [ felt 
her soft, pitying nose laid gently on 
my cheek. I felt her impatient nibble 
to be gone, and my heart revived again 
with hope. I could not help it—when 
I sprang to the seat again,—the tears 
were streaming down my cheek. 

And though her knees were broken, 
she did not wince when she felt the 
lines again, and only in the darkness 
could I see that she had worn off one 
of her steel shoes—worn it to a plate— 
a thread—to powder! Then I knew 
what a terrible drive it was to do that. 
I knew the shoe was gone, because 
the sparks would fly in the darkness 
from all the other feet but that, and 
when I thought of the agony that 
would soon be hers, when the flint and 
gravel had worn it to the quick, I 
almost wished she had died in the 
miles behind her. Lame in front— 
quicked behind—her knees broken and 
the blood pouring down, and yet never 
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to wince, never to whine, never to quit 
—oh, Marjorie — Marjorie — would, 
would that mortal man were half so 
noble, half as game and good as 
you ! 

For five miles further, her feet flew 
with the regularity of a squadron 
marching. Past the old Tavern, the 
Zelner place, down the long stretch of 
the Little Harpeth Valley—on—on 
with never a balk or break! I heard 
only the stroke of her sweeping stride, 
and felt the flying sulky move under 
me through the starlight ! 

‘*God help us, little mare!’’ was 
all I could say. 

On — on — we flew— past Oden’s, 
Moore’s and Brentwood—past Mc- 
Nish’s. ‘Then twosteel rails shot un- 
der me—I had crossed the railroad 
again. It was Baxter’scrossing. The 
lights of Nashville were nearly in sight. 

Oh, Thesis ! 

It was very dark, save for the star- 
light. I could not see my watch, but 
now that hope was in sight, my blood 
ran like a river afire, and my spirits 
came back like the ebb of atide. Then 
I talked to Marjorie again : 

‘It is a pike of death, little mare, a 
pike of death, and once again we have 
plunged into a battlefield. This was 
the Confederate line in the battle 
around Nashville. This was the bleak 
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and frozen plain and hillside, when, 
from the second day of that freezing 
December until the sixteenth, Hood’s 
remnant of an army stood and fired 
and froze and fell before the well-fed, 
well-protected veterans of the Rock of 
Chickamauga. Here, at last they gave 
way, and then began that stubborn 
freezing, dying retreat that ended the 
war and buried the flags of the Lost 
Cause in the soil of its origin! Un- 
cover, mare, uncover !”’ 

She seemed to be beside herself with 
flight—never had I known such speed. 
The sparks ceased to fly from her near 
forefoot—I knew that shoe was gone 
too, and yet she did not wince—she 
did not flinch. The other was worn to 
the quick and left blood in her track, 
but, game creature that she was, I 
knew she would pace in, if but a bone 
remained for her to stand upon. 

And then my heart gave a great 
leap, for in the night of stars and 
gloom I saw the great top of old Fort 
Negley loom up! I remember but 
confusedly from here in—the electric 
lights of the city, the clock in the Cus- 
tom House tower—my plunge into a 
stable, my despair—my hope—my sor- 
row—joy! Despair and sorrow when 
I saw her stagger and fall at last—joy 
—infinite jov—when I felt I should 
see Thesis again to protect, to save her ! 


Wwiw- 


=A new novel by Dr. James Ball 
Naylor, author of ‘‘ Ralph Marlowe,”’ 
entitled ‘‘ The Sign of the Prophet,’’ 
is to be published shortly. The 
story deals with events preceding and 
during the war, and chiefly with the 
effort made by Gen. Wm. Henry 
Harrison to restrain the uprising in the 
Maumee Valley and on the upper 
waters of the Wabash under the great 
Shawnee chief Tecumseh, and his 
one-eyed brother, Tenskwatawa, the 
prophet. 


—‘‘ King Midas,’’ by Upton B. Sin- 
clair, Jr., will be published in the 
early autumn. The book has received 
unqualified praise from Col. Higgin- 
son, Professor Barrett Wendell, Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton and others 
equally well known who read the 
work in manuscript and advance 
sheets. It will contain a number of 
full-page drawings by C. M. Relyea. 


=Maurice Hewlett has nearly com- 
pleted his long-awaited volume of 
‘* New Canterbury Tales.’’ 
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SARA BEAUMONT KENNEDY 


rs. Sara Beaumont Kennedy 

was born in a small town 

in Tennessee not far from 
Memphis, but was educated 

in Raleigh, N. C., at St. 

Mary’s Episcopal School. 

On both sides of her family 

she comes of Revolutionary 

stock. Through her mother, she is a 
direct descendant of Philip Livingston, 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; of William Samuel John- 


the ‘‘ Liberty Tree ’’ in Golden Gate 
Park, during the California Mid- 
Winter Fair, Mrs. Kennedy was the 
only woman east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains who was asked to contribute to 
the programme. Her poem, read on 
that occasion, was reproduced and read 
all over the country. 

Mrs. Kennedy married Mr. Walker 
Kennedy, formerly of Louisville, Ky., 
now a resident and journalist of 
Memphis, Tenn. Out of office hours 


MRS. KENNEDY 


son, of Connecticut, one of the framers 
of the Constitution of the United 


States; of Thomas Pollock, twice 
appointed Colonial Governor of North 
Cerolina, and of Jonathan Edwards, 
President of Princeton College. It is 
through the Edwards blood that the 
literary talent of the family comes. 
Mrs. Kennedy has for several years 
been verse-maker for her chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Re- 
volution, and her war poems have 
been copied throughout the South. 
Several years ago at the planting of 


Mr. Kennedy is a writer of short 
stories, and has already published two 
novels. Mrs. Kennedy does much of 
her work at night while her husband 
is in his office. She has contributed 
short stories to Harper's Monthly, 
McClure’s, Outing, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and other periodicals. Her 
‘‘Jamestown Romance,’’ which ran 
as a serial in Outing, appeared some 
time before either of the other novels, 
which have taken the purchase of 
wives by the early planters as the 
theme of romance. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR JULY 


Birthdays 


1. Henry N. Martin, Newry, Ireland, 1848. 
The Human Body—Variations of Tem- 

perature and the Heat of a Dog’s Heart— 

Handbook of Vertebrate Dissection. 


2. Henry A. Beers, Buffalo, 1847. 
A Suburban Pastoral—The Ways of Yale— 
The Thankless Muse. 


3. James H. Hunnewell, 
1832. 

The Imperial Island—The Historical 

Monuments of France—The Lands of Scott. 


4. Adeline Sergeant, Derbyshire, 1851. 
Beyond Recall—No Saint—Blake of Oriel. 

5 George Sand, Paris, 1804. 
Consuelo—Countess of Roudolstadt—Mau- 

prat. 

6. B. F. Underwood, New York, 1839. 
Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy—Chris- 

tianity and Civilization—Diseases of Child- 

hood. 


7. Fanny fern (Sarah P. Paron) Maine, 
181l. 
Fern Leaves—Ruth Hall—Folly as it 
Flies. 
8. Jean de La Fontaine, Champagne, 1621. 
Psyche and Cupid—Stories—New Stories. 


9. Henry Hallam, Windsor, 1777. 

Europe during the Middle Ages—Con- 
stitutional History of England—Literature 
of Europe. 

10, Arthur Helps, Surrey, 1813. 

Spanish Conquest in America—Friends in 
Council—Catherine Douglas. 

11. Henry Reed, Philadelphia, 71808. 


Lectures on English Literature—English 
History and Tragic Poetry—British Poets. 


Massachusetts, 


12. Julius Cesar, Rome, roo B. C. 
Commentaries on the Gallic War—Civil 
War—all of his works that have been 
preserved. 
13. Augustus Hoppin, Providence, R. J., 
1828. 
Two Campton Boys—A Fashionable Suf- 
ferer—Recollections of Anton House. 
14. Owen Wister, Philadelphia, 1860. 
The Dragon of Wanlley—Red Men and 
White-—-Lin McLean. 
15. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Massachusetts, 
1854. 
Alexander the Great—Analogy in Lan- 
guage—lIntroduction tothe History of Lan- 
guage. 


and Birthyears 


of 


16. Thomas A. Janvier, Philadelphia, 1849. 


Stories of Old New Spain—Aztec Treasure 
House—The Uncle of an Angel. 


17. Martin F. Tupper, London, 1870. 
Proverbial Philosophy—War Ballads— 
Protestant Ballads. 


18. Mary A. Tinckner, Maine, 1835. 
Autumn Leaves—By the Tiber —Six 
Sunny Months. 


19. Theodore S. Van Dyke, New Jersey, 1842. 
The Still Hunter—Millionaires of a Day— 
Game Birds at Home. 


Authors 


20. George O. Trevelyan, Leicestershire, 
1838. 

The Competition Wallah—Cawnpore—The 
American Revolution. 

21. Henri Victor Regnault, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1810. 

Elementary Treatise on Chemistry—Com- 
pressibility of Elastic Fluids—Elastic Forces 
of Aqueous Vapor at Different Tempera- 
tures. 

22. Ludwig Ross, Holstein, 1806. 

Greek Inscriptions—The Temple of Nike 
Apteros—Rise of the Grecian Island. 

23. Ernest B. Bax, Leamington, 1854. 

Jean Paul Marat—Religion of Socialism— 
The Peasants’ War in Germany. 

24. Josiah G Holland, Massachusetts, 1819. 

Timothy Titcomb’s Letters—Bitter Sweet 
—Kathrina. 

25. Arthur J. Balfour, Scotland, 1848. 

The Foundations of Belief— Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt—Essays and Addresses. 
26. Elizabeth Wormelly Latimer, London, 

1822. 

Our Cousin Veronica—Princess Amelie— 
A Chain of Errors. 

27. Richard Whiteing, London, 1840. 

The Democracy—The Island—No. 5 John 
Street. 

28. Albert J. Bellows, Massachusetts, 1804. 

Philosophy of Eating—How Not to Be 
Sick—Educational Books. 

29. Max S. Nordau, Budapesth, 1849. 

Dr. Kohn—The Drones Must Die—Degen- 
eration. 

30. Samuel Rogers, London, 1763. 

Pleasures of Memory—Human Life—Italy, 
31. Louis Viardot, Dijon, 1800. 


The Museums of Italy—Arabs and Moors 
of Spain. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 


Birthdays and Birthyears of Authors 


1. Coulson Kernahan, Ilfracombe, 1858. 
Dead Man’s Diary—God and the Ant—A 
Book of Strange Sins. 
2. Eliza Orne White, New Hampshire, 
1856. 
Miss Brooks—The Coming of Theodora— 
A Lover of Truth. 
3. H.C. Bunner, New York, 1855. 
Short Sixes—Love in Old Clothes—A 
Woman of Honor. 
4. Walter Pater, London, 1739. 
Marius the- Epicurean—Imaginary Por- 
traits—Appreciations. 
5 Edward L. Bynner, Brooklyn, 1842. 
Tritons — Agnes Surriage — Penelope’s 
Suitors. 
6. Rolf Boldrewood—( Thomas A. Browne) 
London, 1826. 
The Bolus in the Bush—Robbery Under 
Arms—A Sydney-Side Saxon. 
7. Stanley J. Weyman, Ludlow, 1855. 
A Gentleman of France—Under the Red 
Robe—My Lady Rotha. 
8. Thomas Austey Guthrie, 
1856. 
The Tinted Venus—Vice Versa—Lyre and 
Lancet. 
9. John Dryden, Northamptonshire, 1631. 
Poems—The Conquest of Granada—All 
for Love. 
10. Horace White, New Hampshire, 1834. 
The Silver Question—Coin’s Financial 
Fool—Money and Banking Illustrated by 
American History. 
11. Bert Green Wilder, Boston, 1841. 
Anatomical Technology—What 
People Should Know—Emergencies. 
12. Robert Southey, Bristol, 1774. 
Poems—Life of John Wesley—The His- 
tory of Brazil. 
13. Martha J. R. Lamb, Massachusetts, 
1829. 
Spicey—Play School Stories—History of 
the City of New York. 
14. Ernest Seton-Thompson, Durham, 1860. 
Wild Animals I Have Known—Trail of the 
Sandhill Stag—Biography of a Grizzly. 
15. Sir Walter Scott, Edinburgh, 1771. 
Invanhoe—Kenilworth— Monastery. 


vensing ton, 


Young 


16. Lawrence Oliphant, Capetown, 1821. 
Irene MacGillicuddy—The Land of Khemi 
—Traits and Travesties. 
17. Jesse Lynch Williams, Illinois, 1871. 
Princeton Stories—The Stolen Story—The 
Freshman. 
78. Lucy Langdon W. Wilson, Vermont, 
1865. 
Domestic Science—Picture Study—Trav- 
els. 
19. P. J. de Beranger, Paris, 1780. 
The Good Man’s Rosary—The Fools—The 
Myrmidons. 
20. Robert Herrick, London, 1571. 
Cherry Ripe—Gather the Rose-buds 
Where Ye May—To Daffodils. 
21. Jules Michelet, Paris, 1798. 
History of France—History of the French 
Revolution—The Jesuits. 
22. William C. Hazlett, London, 1834. 
History of the Venetian Republic—Sophy 
Laurie—The Great Gold-Fields of Cariboo. 
23. William E. Henley, Gloucester, 1849. 


Book of Verses—Views and Reviews— 
Song of the Sword. 


24. Max Beerbohm, London, 7872. 


The Happy Hypocrite—Caricatures of 25 
Gentlemen—The Works of Max Beerbohm. 


25. George P. Lathrop, Honolulu, 1851. 
Afterglow—Dreams and Days—In the 
Distance. 
26. Helen Mathers (Mrs. Henry Reeves) 
Somerset, 1853. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye—Venus Victrix— 
Found Out. 
27. Richard C. Jebb, Dundee, 1841. 
Lectures on Greek Poetry—Humanism in 
Education—Modern Greece. 
28. Johann W. von Goethe, 1749. 
Poems—Faust—Wilhelm Meister. 
29. Joseph Jacobs, Sydney, N.S. W. 1854. 
Celtic Fairy Tales—Jews of Angevin 
England—Literary Studies. 
30. Francis H. Groome, 
1851. 
In Gipsy Tents—Kreigsbeil—A Short 
Border History. 
31. Theophtle Gautier, Tarbes, 1811. 
Captain Fracasse—Belle Jenny—Spirite. 


Framlingham, 
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Reviewed by St. Julien Grimke. 


11 those who know Galloway 
and its inhabitants and have 
learned tolove them through 

many Mr. Crockett and his de- 
\| lightful stories, have a treat 
Y , tee 
li in store for them in ‘ Cin- 
\ derella.’’ It is the most 
charming book he has writ- 
ten, and that is saying a good deal to 
those who know him. The story is 


not all laid in Galloway. Some of 
the best scenes occur in London, but 
the author is most at home upon his 
own heather-clad hills and among 
their remarkable inhabitants, and 
many of the characters he has ‘‘col- 
lected’’ for us from among them the 
world will not willingly let die. The 
vagaries of the Galloway mind area 
joy forever, and Mr. Crockett seems 
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‘‘AFTER THIS HESTER HAD NO LACK OF PARTNERS’ 


From ‘“' Cinderella’ 7 
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““SYLVANUS DID NOT SHAKE OFF HIS WIFE THIS TIME”’ 


to discover new and more delightful 
sides to it every time he sets out to 
explore its charming whimsicalities 
and originalities. 

‘‘Cinderella’’ is literally what the 
name indicates,—the story of ‘‘a puir 
motherless bairn,’’ vilely ill-treated by 
her relatives, who have stolen her 
fortune and disport themselves gor- 
geously upon it while she is pushed 
aside into the nursery and made to 
wear old clothes and mind the chil- 
dren. She bears it all patiently and 


From “‘ Cinderella’’ 


is finally rescued by the arrival of the 
prince andthe fairy godmother. Her 
enemies are put to confusion and,—of 
course, she marries the prince. 
Cinderella, herself, is a very nice 
girl, a trifle strong-willed, and fond of 
her own way, which she manages to 
have a good deal more than most Cin- 
derellas, but she is thoroughly lov- 
able, and what is also attractive, 
thoroughly loving. In fact, her love 
for the prince is something we all 
envy him. When the crucial moment 
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arrives she behaves as we would all like 
tobe behavedto. Just hearken tothis: 

‘* She wondered what it would feel 
like, just for an instant. She saw it 
in his eyes. She felt his arm about 
her a full half-dozen seconds before it 
went there, apparently of its own 
accord. She was just looking up at 
him with eyes of reproach, for the 
purpose of telling him he must not, 
when a tremendous thing happened. 
Oh, yes, she had been kissed before. 
Every girl who is worth anything has 
been. But this, that sent the world 
whirling and broke the firmament into 
a dozen pieces! Surely this could not 
be a kiss, only a kiss. Is there no 
other word for it? How poor and 
inefficient is this English language. 

Yet that was all it was, and that 
kiss broke the crystal spheres of the 
old world of Hester Stirling and Carus 
Darroch and they stepped into a new 
world hand in hand. 

‘Oh, Carus, we ought not, we must 
not, it is surely wrong.’ 

Like a fluttered bird, Hester pro- 
tested, neither coquettish nor angry, 
but awed by the very wonder of it. 
The thing was so sweet that it must be 
wrong. She wasso happy that it must 
be wicked. Hitherto Hester had been 
either quietly happy or acutely miser- 
able. But this that came altering in 
a moment the standards of a lifetime, 
changing the future, emptying and 
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making futile the past. Surely this 
could not spring from one kiss given 
and taken. 

No, little Hester, no—but from a 
kiss returned. Not to give, not even 
to receive; to give back—that is what 
in the consecration of love is most 
blessed. That is what shatters an old 
world and creates a new. And those 
who are cool enough to reason about 
the matters may scoff, but they who 
know, know.’’ 

As for the other characters of the 
story and their sayings and doings, 
nothing but the book itself can tell 
how good they are. The Torphichans 
are ‘‘great’’ and we experience a real 
delightful, active hatred for them, from 
Sir Sylvanus down—except ‘‘ Vic’’ 
and Tom, whom we love. 

Megsy Tipperlin is simply Megsy 
Tipperlin, and no man ever met her 
equal, although Anders MacQuaker 
and all other men met much more 
than theirs in her. Mistress Stirling, 
her Grace of Niddisdale, the Reverend 
Anthony Borrowman, and a half-dozen 
other characters in the book are inim- 
itable, and we would give anything to 
know them in the flesh. They are 
the most interesting people we have 
met in many moons, and when the 
time comes to say good-by to them, 
we lay ‘‘Cinderella’’ down with a 
sigh and wish regretfully ‘‘that the 
tale had been loner.’’ 
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By Marie Louise 












YOU SMILED. 


You smiled,—your eyes, yoursoul and heart ’Twas fascinating and I could not turn 
Seemed laughing out a life without a care, My eyes away—you seemed so evil— 
A careless smile that maidens often wear good— 

A smile made childlike with experienced art. *Twas but a moment and you changed 


And then you smiled once more,—forgot once more ’ 
—Another woman in another mood, 







your part, ; é 00 
Another character you made more fair, Sweet saint with eyes soft-gliding to. the 
This time a devil lurked within your hair, floor, 






And for the time no doubt usurped your And mouth whose kisses incense seemed to 
heart. , burn. 
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VALENCIA’S GARDEN. 


Mrs. Crowninshield’s book is a 
success in its literary style as well 
as in its splendid character-sketching. 

It is told in a Frenchy, catchy 
and piquant manner, and all the 
characters are individual, natural and 
true to life. ‘‘ Valencia ’’ of course is 
the prominent personage. She is a 
young girl married to an old French 
Count. The story goes on to tell 
how the girl’s heart is so wretchedly 
empty, and how her passionate young 
nature turns to her flowers, her garden 
and her friend ‘‘ Beel.’’ All the sad- 
ness of a child married to an old man 
is entered upon. And all the dangers 
of young men and their friendships 
for such ‘‘ lonely children”’ is freely 
discussed. The book is gossipy but 
not cheaply so, 77sgue—but not vulgarly 
so, and entertaining, but not unhealth- 
ily so. 

It is a rare treat for readers and 
vastly amusing to even those who do 
not care for the quiet art. 

‘* Valencia ’’ zs such a child, and 
such an ‘‘old’’ child—and such a 
pitiful yet light-hearted, lonely baby 
of circumstances. She is such an 
original naive little countess that one 
instantly becomes interested and sym- 
pathetic in her petits dénouements. 
Poor little French martyr, we are 
tempted to say—a martyr to that sad 
custom of /es mariages de convenances. 
Perhaps it is well that her emotions 
do not interfere with her childish 
imaginings, and perhaps it is better 
that she seems a little shallow, a little 
too French—a breeze and not a stead- 
fast calm—perhaps a little heartless, 
but nevertheless sunshiny. 

To all who wish a pleasant hour or 
so, ‘‘ Valencia’s Garden ’’ is decidedly 
capable of fulfilling the desire. Out 
under a grove of old green pines she 
will seem all the more fascinating, but 
in the hot city she will appear just as 
delightful from the cool depths of a 
slippery leather chair. 

Mrs. Crowninshield certainly is an 
adept at thorough characterization. 
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Her characters through and through 
maintain the same individualities, so 
that even if we knew not the speakers 
we couid guess them by their speeches. 
In all of her personages, Mrs. Crownin- 
shield makes minds, souls and bodies 
that correspond; so that we could not 
possibly mistake one for the other. 
The sketching of bas-reliefs of char- 
acter is her forte, and she models 
them into perfect accord with them- 
selves. 

Vivaciousness is the conversational 
charm of the book. Of course French 
as it is, it would naturally bespeak 
quick movement, However, it is not 
only quickness of movement but lucra- 
tiveness and keenness of thought that 
give to the conversational part of the 
book its zest and sprightliness. 


CRiw: 


EUPHROSYNE AND 
GOLDEN BOOK.”’ 


Somewhat on the style of LeGal- 
lienne’s famous classic-rendering and 
as plot-lacking and lazily egotistical 
as his works always are, this book is 
full of sweet-smelling incense, which 
is mystically pleasant but immaterial 
and unsure. 

A wonderful mind, and yet a won- 
derfully lazy mind, has poured itself 
out in a regardless helter-skelter of 
words. Ofcourse, they are beautiful 
and fitted in like mosaics and fault- 
lessly. Nevertheless the true writer’s 
experience, thought, and usually un- 
canny insight into characters is abso- 
lutely zz. 

It is hardly replaced by the dainty 
word-effects and almost morbid emo- 
tion that dresses the ethereally-absent 
body of the story. 

Euphrosyne is the delicate ‘‘ ideal’’ 
who dies before the realism and un- 
veiling takes place. 

The whole story is recorded in the 
love of a man for a woman. The 
woman is half in this world and half 
in the next, both by reason of her 
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physical weakness and herclearly ques- 
tionable mental balance. The former 
failing is expatiated upon and sadly 
discoursed about, the latter appears to 
be hidden, even from her all-discerning 
lover. He himself gets ‘‘ temporary 
aberrations,’’ so that he could hardly 
be termed a fair judge of conditions. 

There is a thorough dearth of all 
action in the book and an utter disre- 
gard of precision or of the necessary 
practical ballast. 

Nothing wholesomely same or 
‘“‘everyday ’’ greets the reader in this 
great jumble ofalmost impossible ideas. 
To be sure, every sentence is elegantly 
constructed and contains the choicest, 
most carefully culled of words. 

There are pretty bits of soft, downy, 
floating, feathery forms of thought. 
There are dew-drop crystals, radiant 
with varied colors and a sparkling 
dazzlingness of sublime reasoning. 
For it is a surprisingly poetic bit of 
rather poor prose. 

A sort of poetic philosophy, which 
gives charm to the book, and a certain 
amount of mysticism which lends a 
soft light of gentle glowing, which 
seems to gleam through and lighten a 
sad and rather mournful romance. 

Nothing of vital interest awakens 
one to the realness of a perfect depic- 
tion. It is only a languishing, faded 
method of degenerated power and 
beauty that hardly holds a too jaded 
and already wearied attention. 

A book of this kind is like a pleasant 
dream which if charged with a living 
reality would prove to be a great 
happiness to us and a recognized work 
of an almost unsurpassable genius. 


GRres 
THE MODERNS. 


A sensationally active book describ- 
ing the high social world. The first 
scene is laid in Paris during the time 
of the famous ‘‘ Bazaar Burning,’’ in 
which the French nobility suffered 
such terrible deaths, and the surviv- 
ors their tremendous losses of rela- 
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tions and friends. The hero and hero- 
ine are introduced in the midst of this 
fearful conflagration. The heroine is 
saved by the hero, as is natural, and 
later on we find them swimming side 
by side in the great aquarium of 
fashionable New York. Of course 
there are obstacles to the smoothness 
and success of their love for one 
another. There arrives a powerful 
French Duke who, unfortunately, had 
escaped the Paris fireand came to New 
York for the practical purpose of 
patching his ragged fortunes with 
the heroine’s vast accumulation of 
world stuffs. He fails, however, and 
in the end is shown up to be an im- 
postor and a villain. The book is 
well worth reading. It is thoroughly 
interesting throughout, and never lags, 
even for the usual redundancy of over- 
long love-scenes. 

In fact, there is little time for the 
exposition of love or any other matter 
except a dead run of startling and 
well-timed sensations that follow one 
another regularly and delightfully. 
As an ‘‘Up To Date Book”’ ‘‘ The 
Moderns ”’ is a decided success. The 
style is not cheap, although the action 
is so restless; the idealism does not 
swamp the realism, the detail does not 
weaken the outline and the characters 
are consistent within themselves, 
although exposing many very diverse 
and interesting qualities. The social 
interiors are photographed correctly, 
they are neither gaudy nor untrue, but 
show a remarkable good taste and an 
absolutely truthful likeness. 

Two of the characters are par- 
ticularly amusing—Tom Codlington 
and Toddy Harmsworth. The former 
swears by Omar and grape, the latter 
believes more in the teachings of 
Epicurus. They are continually hit- 
ting ateach other's weaknesses—purely 
in a friendly manner, however—and it 
affords a great fund of amusement to 
ourselves as well as to the book- 
spectators. 

Nothing can be said against ‘‘ The 
Moderns ’’ and a great deal may be 
said for it. The morals are clean but 
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not severely so, the interest is healthy 
and genuine, and the comedy is sur- 
prisingly comic, while the tragedy 
smacks truly. 

The book should sell tremendously 
for itis ‘‘taking’’ to the ‘‘ usual’’ 
mind as well as to the connoisseur’s. 
Of course, it is not a book of especial 
fine renderings or unusual plot, but it 
is of a moderately good style and of 
more than moderately good interest, 
because of its unmistakable trueness 
to the ‘‘ modern life ’’ as we live it. 


CRiws 
THE CORSAIR KING. 


‘‘The Corsair King,’’ translated by 
Mary J. Safford, is a book of piratical 
caprice and bloody tendency. 

It is fitted particularly for the amuse- 
ment of ‘‘ schoolboys’’; and asa book 
which will afford particular interest to 
that species of young animal, it may 
be found most satisfactory and 
thoroughly thrilling. As a pirate 
story it is well told, and is as blood- 
curdling as the beast nature could 
demand. Captain Barthelemy is the 
ideal pirate-ruffian and disguised hero. 
His little love affair runs like a pure 
white thread through the meshes of 
his misdeeds. We are sorry when he 
receives his death wound, but more 
than sorry that he does not find his 
sweetheart and marry her naturally and 
happily. Asa story of the sea anda 
truthful picture of pirate warfare the 
book is unsurpassable. Its object is 
fittingly accomplished and although 
‘* Pirate Stories’? are abominably 
hackneyed and generally uninstruct- 
ive during these days of peaceful 
commerce, yet as a book for the 
young and as a sensational bit of 
plundering fierceness it is an addition 
to the book world. 

No psychological problems or sub- 
tle, hardly-defined emotions puzzle the 
reader, there is little thought among 
the pirate-crew, and the knife puts 
an end to emotions of a troublesome 
nature. In these times of dreaming 
literature, a thoroughly bloody rush of 
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activity acts as a quickener to the 
tamed and long-resting faculties of an 
unstimulated and lazy-loafing intelli- 
gence. 

‘* The Corsair King ’’ gives no quar- 
ter for rest or sleep during hiscampaign, 
but keeps us on a constant murder-jag, 
through to the very end of his reign. 

The book is bound startingly and 
attractively—the pirates even infest 
the cover and their very knives are in 
gleaming evidence. 

It is the book foran hour. During 
that hour one may be amused at being 
startled again into the foolhardy 
youth of boy-imagination. 


CRs 
MY LADY OF ORANGE. 


Mr. Bailey has certainly distin- 
guished himself in this, his latest 
work, with enough cartloads of car- 
nage and bucketsful of blood to last 
for many wars to come. Blood and 
thunder begin the book, and blood and 
thunder end it. A tiny bit of love is 
allowed to sneak in, but it withdraws 
itself stealthily when half-observed. 
The book is written for the time of 
William of Orange and his venomous 
Spanish foe ‘‘Alva.’’ It should have 
been interesting and thrilling ; the 
period certainly invites it, but the 
mad and meaningless movement that 
races through every page of the work 
spoils any strength or continuity that 
might cling to the narrative. 

We must have time to think even in 
writing. A book of ‘‘ bustle’’ and 
no ‘‘ reflection ’’ is as tiring as a book 
of total reflectiveness, lacking stamina 
and action. Mr. Bailey makes the 
mistake of running and never resting. 
Indeed he runs so fast that it is diffi- 
cult to catch up with him. And when 
we do we find him completely out 
of breath and sputtering forth words 
scarcely understandable. 

The whole book is a crude mix-up 
of many characters, that might have 
been molded into strong, staunch 
humanity. This part is lost, how- 
ever, and in one wild chase for the 
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end Mr. Bailey scarce gives us time 
to know the chief players in his 
‘‘quick-lunch ’’ scheme of execution. 
Perhaps, if Mr. Bailey takes his time, 
it might enable him to give us some- 
thing worthy of our attention, and 
possibly remembrance. 

A flash of lightning is all very well, 
but if one paints the lightning, and 
then, as we look at his picture, pulls 
it away or keeps it shaking unsteadily 
—then it is mystifying, aggravating 
and absolutely without interest to us. 


CRies 


MISSING ANSWERS TO AN 
ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE 
LETTERS. 


These letters are better and more 
sensibly written than those of the 
‘English Woman.” But they are 
too abstruse and deal over-freely in 
technical terms by which the ordinary 
reader is completely mystified. The 
egotism of the book is not so pro- 
nounced as in the ‘‘ Woman’s Let- 
ters,’’ but the chief charm of the 
answers lie in their undoubted origi- 
nality and a certain impulse-born 
vividness of expression. 

If somewhat affected in many parts, 
yet this seems to consist of mere heart- 
affectation, which may be easily for- 
given and is rather attractive than 
otherwise. The ‘‘beginnings ’’ of the 
‘*Letters’’ are too demonstratively 
bovine in construction, but the 
‘‘endings ’’ are tactfully, lightly, and 
lovingly done. A morbid hysteria 
pervades the whole book, which may 
be explained by its being distinctly 
a book of the ‘‘ present times ’’—an 
‘*Up-to-Date’’ abortion that is only 
not an abortion because of the many 
literary births exactly similar in their 
deformity. 

The ‘‘ Present Times ’’ have a great 
tendency toexaggeration. Extremists, 
and hysteric-littérateurs flourish and 
are accepted gladly and with great 
acclamation. Perhaps it is the in- 
crease of study in psychological direc- 
tions, for the emotional-analysis, the 
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mesmeric-dissections and soul-delving 
processes are especially strong and 
are ultra-insane over their insanity. 
All thought is a certain species of in- 
sanity, and as these are times of 
thought, and insane-thought (un- 
healthy), the most extreme and wildly 
exaggerated fancies find an easy root. 

Some authors leaveall to zxspiration, 
forgetting the stern but true friend— 
sense—then we as certainly foozle 
horribly over their books, as they 
themselves did in the writing. Many 
‘poets’ find this style lucrative and 
always truly safe; for man will not 
appear so stupid as not to absorb 
knowingly what the other writes for 
his absorbment. 

These ‘‘ Love Letters’’ are some- 
what hazily depicted in certain parts, 
but emotion has the effect of blinding 
one’s understanding and dullimg all 
keenness and precision except in re- 
gard to the one divinity of delight. 
And so we find excuse for what might 
be a ‘‘ soaring too high,’’ and a ‘‘ get- 
ting lost in consequence.’’ 

Love levels all, and unlike art does 
not demand mind intelligence so much 
as heart perfection. 

Therefore, let the ‘‘ Letters’’ go at 
that—they are a mixture of much 
passion and an uncertainty and reck- 
lessness of thought which is really 
charming. An hour or two may be 
passed quite profitably over the harm- 
less contents of this rather loudly 
bound book. Though the cover is bril- 
liant, the insides will be warranted not 
to dazzle the weakest eyes—though at 
times they may confuse the ordinarily 
formed brain. Any how, if you have 
a maiden aunt who is becoming crab- 
bed, or a bachelor uncle ‘‘ too settled,’’ 
you may be sure that it is just the 
book to administer concentrated doses 
of unadulterated saccharine to sweeten 
the one, and a state of complete ‘‘ un- 
settlement’’ will be easily procured by 
it for the other. 

It will not come amiss to read them 
yourself, but do not try appropriating 
them for private use if you seriously 
contemplate marriage with your fair 
correspondent. 
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JULETTY. 


‘‘Juletty’’ is a book of great sim- 
plicity and crudeness, yet nevertheless 
rather interesting and vivacious. 
‘Kentucky’ is the scene of the nar- 
rative ; in fact, it is a ‘Kentucky’ 
story, a picture of rural Kentucky and 
a truthful painting of the strange and 
very picturesque manners of its 
people. The book is full of action, 
and the story is naturally told. Not 
an atom of the ‘‘ modern ’’ affectation 
is to be found through the whole 280 
pages. From the beginning to the 
end the authoress forgets herself and is 
completely taken up with her charac- 
ters and their behaviors. The hero is 
named ‘‘ Jack Burton,’’ a very Amer- 
ican, honest, simple, easily-handled 
title. Fortunately so, for Mrs. McElroy 
brings him in as often as it is com- 
patible with his modesty, and as it 
may add to the interest of the book. 
Not many of our ‘‘heroes’’ possess 
the stern anti-moonshine obstinacy 
that ‘‘Jack Burton’’ does. As an 
officer of the government he proceeds 
unfalteringly and somewhat recklessly 
against the Kentucky whiskey con- 
trabands, and much to this hobby of 
his are we indebted for the essence of 
excitement which pervades the whole 
story. Strange as it may seem, and 
startlingly original as it appears, yet 
the heroine ‘‘Juliet’’ proves in the 
end of the book to be the piquante 
purveyor and encourager of the 
‘*moonshining business.’’ Indeed, 
she is the head and front of ‘‘ the 
whole blasted consarn.’’ Neverthe- 
less Mrs. McElroy serves to patch it 
up in the end by making ‘‘Jack’’ 
and ‘Juliet’? two honest married 
people, who as one and in accord deny 
all future deception in the way of 
whiskey raising anyway. 

Perhaps it is a tame ending to arrive 
at, but if you once get through the 
mazes of activity that come before, 
you will be thankful to rest in the 
rural domicile along with ‘‘Jack’’ 
and ‘‘Julie.’’ 

Al Lincoln was another of Juliet’s 
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admirers, but he was killed off before 
much damage was done. Fortunately _ 
so, for he was an ideal ‘‘ country- 
man,’’ and not socially fitted for the 
embraces and thoughts of the fair 
‘‘Juliet.”’ ‘‘Jack’’ was polished in 
comparison, and though somewhat 
crudely fierce, it was as a rule 
chiefly on account of his contact 
with the illicit distilling of the 
moonshiners. 

Mrs. McElroy’s book is decidedly 
an honest, clean-spoken, clearly-con- 
ceived work, not of completed art, but 
good rough-sketching. 

Read it in preference to the many 
nauseous drugs that are now on the 
market, andif it prove not a healthy 
cure in itself it is at least a long, clean 
whiff of ozone come straight and un- 
adulterated from the hills of dear old 
Kentucky. 


CRiws 


THE STORY OF LOUISE. 


‘* Louise.’’ Translated by Deshler 
Welch, from the French of De Fon- 
tanges. 

Of all the ‘‘modern’’ books ‘‘Louise’”’ 
is the most ‘‘ modern.’’ It smacks of 
‘‘ modernity ’’ from beginning to end 
and gives us a fair idea of what a 
certain trend in the department of 
present-day literature seems to have 
developed into atits fullest. That isthe 
trend of the unhealthy; the deliber- 
ate analysis which picks to pieces 
bit by bit all the degenerations of the 
emotions. Such a book one finds in 
‘*The Story of Louise.’’ From first 
to last there is portrayed but an 
animal-leaping after pleasure, and 
thenceforth a human-descent from the 
ideal. The author himself is degen- 
erate (it is told in the first person) 
and revels in this dark reverse wave 
as though it were a pride to cast one’s 
bark upon it. 

The lady of the book is, of course, 
sensually beautiful, as all such ladies 
are (or are supposed to be) and as 
thoroughly dangerous as is safe— 
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without damning the book too serious- 
ly. For the worst writer (morally so 
I mean) must look to the gallery and 
judge of the shocked faces by his play. 
In books we have a still more delicate 
discrimination as to the public’s for- 


bearance and pleasedness—the dis- ’ 


crimination of intuition—the observa- 
tion of an arch-critic—more than 
that, a supernatural divining and 
diving into the not over-gaping hearts 
of a still unsounded public. In this 
book the author has zo/ forgotten to 
pose for the readers, and as proper an 
improper volume as is possible is 
portrayed in ‘‘ The Story of Louise.’’ 
The chief point in the book is not so 
much the ‘‘ Red Parasol,’ as the 
question whether one may live a few 
seconds after decapitation. I think 
if one manages to survive the atroci- 
ties of ‘‘Louise’’ one may safely 
answer that question in the affirmative. 
However, books should be read and 
not judged without trial—like people, 
they should be met and tested—and 
then cast aside if uncongenial. 
‘*Louise’’ may find her friends among 
the horde of waiting readers, but I 
think she is neither strong enough to 
appeal to their sympathies nor dis- 
agreeable enough to antagonize 
them. 

Fortunately the ‘‘ readers’’ of the 
present public are not so abnormally 
degraded in their literary tastes as the 
‘* writers ’’ shamelessly prefer, and a 
good book of passable morality is not 
always placed thankfully aside, but 
is often preferable to the nasty dregs 
of immorality that seem to cloud the 
brightness of present day literature 
and give it a purple shadow of re- 
proach. 

Louise is a ‘‘shadow,’’ weakly 
purple, and not likely to darken any 
mind either for evil or depression. 
It is only an ‘‘attempt,’’ and all 
‘* attempts ’’ do not meet with success- 
ful issues. A bad taste is left in the 
mouth, but one can easily wash it out 
with a better beverage, such as ‘‘ The 
Visits of Elizabeth,’’ which is a 
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champagne well adapted to cheering 
and not inebriating ; or again—‘‘ The 
German Garden ”’ of another Eliza- 
beth, which is a light wine not per- 
nicious but well-bouqueted, and calcu- 
lated to fill one with the dreams of a 
beautiful indolence. 


CRiw 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 


‘<The Land of Cockayne is a story 
of great gambling interest and of won- 
derful ‘character-sketching.’’’ The 
‘*Lottery’’ and its victims constitute 
the chief subject-ideas in the book. 
The ‘characters’ ure more clearly 
drawn than those of the great Zola, 
‘Realism,’ being the atmosphere 
which breathes through the pages ; 
yet it is ‘realism’ and not the ‘degen- 
eratism’ that is sometimes sadly mis- 
taken for life-truth by the authors who 
should know better, and the geniuses 
whom this wanton self-deception dark- 
ens more than it brightens. The book 
is a clear conception of a most com- 
plex amount of almost unhandleable 
matters. It is a work of no easy de- 
signment. An inferior author would 
have stumbled and failed where this 
woman has climbed and become suc- 
cessful. Not only as a novel but as a 
well painted Italian picture it is of 
wonderful execution. 

The coloring is thoroughly of the 
deep classic toning of old Italy, 
and the modern finishing blends per- 
fectly into the whole. There are no 
clashings of the colors. The same 
warm tints and dark blendings of Italy 
are prest into the service of a wonder- 
ful story-painting, from start to end- 
ing. The mystical—as is natural in 
this hotly imaginative climate—is put 
into the leaves with delicacy, beauty 
and a certain fine historical knowl- 
edge. 

The book is long but seems shorter 
on account of its worth than many of 
half the length and perhaps a quarter 
the interest. 
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MARCUS WHITMAN AND THE 
EARLY DAYS OF OREGON. 


The exact measure of credit to be 
given to Dr. Marcus Whitman for the 
saving of Oregon to the Union, when 
our government, not realizing the 
value of the country, was but luke- 
warm in the consideration of its 
claims, and England, through the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, was exerting 
itself to make it part of its American 
dominion, still remains a matter of 
doubt in the opinion of American 
historians. His claims to fame were 
valiantly advanced in the decade of 
1880-90, and as vigorously attacked. 
Then followed a period of indifference 
toward the whole question, which 
was left in its undecided state, but 
quite recently it has been taken up 
again by more than one writer, of 
whom Mr. Mowry is the latest. His 
book, whether or no one shares 
his estimate of Whitman’s historical 
status, is so rich in information 
regarding the adventures, hardships 
and life of the missionaries and 
pioneers in Oregon during the fourth 
and fifth decades of the last century, 
it enters upon so many by-paths of 
the events of that period, that one 
may well read it with profit whose 
interest in Whitman’s fame is small, 
or non-existent. 


Mr. Mowry, however, is not a blind 
enthusiast. He believes in the polit- 
ical aim of Whitman’s bold ride across 
the continent in the winter of 1842- 
43, he offers documentary evidence 
to show that the pioneer physician- 
missionary visited Washington as well 
as Boston, that he saw President 
Tyler and Daniel Webster, as well as 
the Board of Missions, and that, if 
he did not inspire the emigration that 
started for the new country in the 
spring of 1843, he had at least a pro- 
found interest in it, accompanied it, 
and served it with his experience— 
because he saw in it the realization of 
his plan, the preservation of Oregon 
to the United States. 

Whitman, according to this latest 
biographer of his,'soon began to per- 
ceive the trend of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s efforts. It improved every 
opportunity to weaken the influence 
of the American missionaries, and to 
strengthen its own. It replaced the 
Church of England clergy with Roman 
Catholic priests for the benefit of its 
Canadian retainers, and these priests 
seconded its endeavors to make Ore- 
gon British. It industriously circu- 


‘lated reports of the hardships of life 


in the territory, and of the insuperable 
difficulties of the overland journey 
across the mountains, which were said 
to be impassable to wagons. 

The indirect evidence gathered by 
Mr. Mowry is convincing enough, 
but, after all, it is not new. Most of 
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it was brought forward at the time 
when the battle over Whitman was 
waged hottest. in the West, in the 
years from 1880 to 1890. It did not 
convince the doubters then, it will 
not convince them now, though pre- 
sented in a most effective manner, 
orderly, consecutive and clear. Mr. 
Mowry presents the case as it stands 
1o-day, and will probably stand here- 
after. The man and the moment are 
more alluring to our sense of the pic- 
turesque than is mere coincidence, 
which is what the opponents of the 
Whitman theory would make of this 
romantic episode. The book is a 
valuable addition to the literature of 
the century. Its author has ably and 
conscientiously rendered a service to 
future historians by gathering the 
records for their possible use ; he has 
vindicated the claim to an honored 
memory of a figure which we should 
be loath to class among the indefensi- 
ble myths of the past. Heis not an 
iconoclastic enthusiast, but a sober- 
minded investigator. He presents 
the case for his client moderately, 
appealing to facts and reason alone ; 
therefore he is convincing. 341 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo.—WN. Y. Mail and Ex- 
press. 


THE LORD OF THE SEA. 


‘‘The Lord of the Sea’’ is a new 
book by M. P. Shiel. The story is 
this: Richard Hogarth, a young Eng- 
lish farmer, by rebelling against the 
arrogance of his overlord, Baruch 
Frankl, a wealthy Jewish landowner, 
gains the latter’s bitter enmity, an 
enmity fraught with hatred so intense 
that throughout the young man’s 
career it unceasingly pursues him, 
and in the end nearly brings him to 
destruction. Through Frankl, Ho- 
garth is falsely accused, tried for mur- 
der and condemned to a long impris- 
onment. From prison, however, he 
escapes, chances upon sudden fortune, 
and under an assumed name rises to 
eminence. Then failing in a cher- 
ished project to reform the English 
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system of land tenure, he causes vast 
palace vessels to be built, and with 
them founds an ocean empire, taking 
for himself the title, ‘‘ Lord of the 
Sea.’’ In an incredibly short time he 
has the nations at his feet; a little 
longer and he is Regent of Great 
Britain. But Frankl’s envious eye is 
watching him ; now his cunning plot 
annihilates the mighty kingdom of the 
ocean; his accomplice wounds the 
monarch of the sea, while hired lips 
proclaim the honored Regent to be an 
escaped convict. The great man falls, 
but in falling makes a strange dis- 
covery, for he finds himself to be not 
an Englishman but a Jew. As Regent 
he has expelled the Jews to Palestine, 
there to found a holy kingdom of their 
own, and thither has gone the beau- 
tiful Rebecca Frankl, whom he loves, 
but who has rejected him because of 
his supposed Gentile birth. To Pales- 
tine he goes, and as fate wills it ar- 
rives just at a time when the Jews are 
expecting the prophesied Messiah. 
They take him for the long-promised 
One ; they make him Judge of Israel ; 
he marries Rebecca, and for many 
years rules his people wisely, thus 
bringing his turbulent life to a serene 
and happy close. 

The story itself is interesting; it 
attracts you ; it holds you by a fasci- 
nation of its own. Its people are real. 
Frankl, with his greed and malice; 
Rebecca, with her strong religious 
zeal, and Loveday with his hero wor- 
ship and passion for ideals, all have 
life—they talk, they act. In the hero 
alone the author, although filled with 
a grand conception, fails to attain per- 
fection. Richard Hogarth is an Abra- 
ham Lincoln exaggerated, intensified, 
spoiled by hyperbole. He is a piece 
of statuary in the rough, still lacking 
the finishing touches, still wanting 
the divine breath to give him life and 
being. 

And as with the character of Ho- 
garth so it is with the style of the 
book throughout, unfinished, abrupt, 
full of mannerisms and tedious detail, 
so that in summing up the value of 
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the work we must needs place it in 
the rank of mediocre fiction, a book 
that, while possessing a certain merit 
in interest, yet has not a single touch 
of genius, not a grain of poetry; a 
book that will never be great. 

—N. K. B. 


OUR FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 


In the presently increasing popular 
interest in plant life it does not seem 
that we can have too many books on 
the subject,and Mr. Clute’s volume, 
not only by what it contains but also 
by the manner in which it is made, is 
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entitled to be welcomed among the 
list. It includes descriptions of ali 
the species of ferns known to grow 
north of the Gulf States and east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and goes di- 
rectly to its purpose of helping the 
untrained student to identify such of 
them as he may find. It tells of their 
range, gives something of their asso- 
ciations in popular lore, and describes 
them with an exactness that makes 
their identification easy. The ferns 
are dealt with generally in their re- 
lated groups, and their arrangement 
is according to their time of flowering, 
a method as close to the scientific as 


RATTLESNAKE FERN (Botrychium Virginianum) 


From ‘Our Ferns in Their Haunts 
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‘could well be expected in a popular 
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treatise. The illustrations are pro- 
fuse and helpful, and include eight 
pictures in color and many full-page 
drawings by William W. Stilson. 
319 pp. 12m0.—FPhiladelphia Ledger. 





BY-WAYS OF WAR. 


So far as we know, this is the first 
attempt to give a consecutive account 
of the American filibusters of the 
nineteenth century, though, from time 
to time, some of their deeds have been 
related by actors in this or that stirring 
scene, by contemporary observers, or 
by travelers in Spanish America. We 
can well believe the author’s assertion 
that it has been no easy task to sift 
the grains of truth from the mass of 
myth, prejudice and fiction under 
which the actual achievements or 
failures of the filibusters have lain 
buried. Well founded also is the 
author’s assertion that only recently 
could the subject be discussed with 
philosophical impartiality. What Mr. 
Roche has essayed to do is to write 
not only the history but the epitaph 
of a brave, lawless, generous and 
anomalous outgrowth of our civiliza- 
tion. 

It is to be noted that American fil- 
ibusters did not always fail; once 
they succeeded. Sam Houston was 
a successful filibuster. The part 
which he took in securing the inde- 
pendence of Texas will be found out- 
lined in the second chapter of this 
volume. The author reminds us that 
when Mexico at last shook off the 
yoke of Spain, her most northeasterly 
State, Texas, occupied an anomalous 
position. 

Of the 250 pages in this volume, 
about 108 are devoted to William 
Walker and his filibustering expedi- 
tions against Nicaragua. When 
Walker undertook his first filibuster- 
ing expedition, that against Lower 
California and Sonora in 1853, he was 
only 29 years of age. 

For Walker's experiences in Nica- 
ragua—it will be remembered that 
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in 1856 he was elected President of 
that republic—we must refer the 
reader to the book itself, but some of 
our author’s final comments on his 
career and character may be quoted: 

‘*As Walker was the last, so he was 
the greatest of American filibusters. 
He was not, indeed, a great man, 
nor, by any means a good one; but 
he was the greatest and the best of 
his class. His fault was ambition. 
It was a fault with him because he 
failed. From such a verdict there is 
no appeal. No apology can be offered 
for ambition ungratified ; and success- 
ful ambition needs none. The world’s 
estimate, however, of Walker’s char- 
acter and acts has been needlessly 
severe. He was not the insatiable 
monster of cruelty that his enemies 
have painted. He was a man of deep, 
if narrow, learning, fertile resources 
and grand audacity. He was calm 
and temperate in words and actions, 
and mercilessly just in exacting obe- 
dience from the turbulent spirits who 
linked their fortunes with his.’’ 

It seems to Mr. Roche that Walker's 
character was in many respects like 
that of Cortez. ‘‘Both were unlicensed 
conquerors ; both were served by vol- 
unteers; served well by the faithful 
and brave, and obeyed through fear 
by the knavish and cowardly. Bodily 
fatigue or danger had no terrors for 
either, nor were they chary of de- 
manding equal courage and endurance 
from their followers. Cortez triumphed 
over his enemies in the field; but 
barely succeeded in defeating the 
machinations of his foes in the Span- 
ish Cabinet. Had Walker been a 
Conquistador he would have con- 
quered Mexico as Cortez did.’’ Our 
author is convinced that Walker was 
carried away by a firm belief in his 
destiny. ‘‘He never doubted until 
he felt the manacles on his wrists at 
Trujillo that he was destined to play 
the part of a Cortez in Central Amer- 
ica. He had risked death a hundred 
times in battle and skirmish without 
fear or doubt. Possibly he welcomed 
it when, at last, in his thirty-seventh 
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year, it came and he may have been 
sincere in hoping that it might be for 
the good of society.’’ 251 pp. 1t2mo. 
—N. Y. Sun. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 


‘* Royal Academy Pictures, 1go1,’’ 
appears this year as the Royal Acad- 


emy supplement to the Magazine of 


Art. Reproductions in a small form 
have for many years appeared, but too 
small to give an adequate opportunity 
for study. The large quarto page in 
which this volume is published, the 
care taken in printing and the. tolera- 
bly uniform success in reproducing 
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the various pictures, render this vol- 
ume not only a valuable record, but 
a useful opportunity to gain a fair 
acquaintance with the character of the 
progress of art yearly in England. 
Divided into five parts, each opening 
with a reproduction printed on thick 
paper with unusual care, this volume 
gives one hundred and fifty-five out of 
nearly two thousand pictures on the 
walls of the academy. 

Mr. M. M. Spielmann contributes 
an introduction and there are notes on 
some of the leading pictures, of which 
the most important is Abbey’s ‘‘ Cru- 
saders.’’ Sculpture is included as 
well as painting, and on the whole 


NIMBLE GALLIARD 


J. Seymour Lucas, R. A. 


From ‘‘ Roya! Academy,Pictures"’ 
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shows the more direct influence of 
French art. The great mass of the 
pictures follow the story-telling method 
in genre, and Constable’s school in 
landscape, with the composed, cen- 
tered, solid and rather hard British 
portrait. French influence is here 
and there apparent in men like Edward 
Stott and Alfred East. The Boer war 
makes its contribution exactly like 
those which English wars have made 
for the last one hundred and twenty 
years since an American, Benjamin 
West, ‘set the fashion. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 


Maurice Maeterlinck takes us to 
the school of the bees and shows us 
how to obtain there deep draughts of 
the honey of a wholesome philosophy, 
which, after all, is a liberal recogni- 
tion of ourownignorance. He makes 
upon ‘‘ The Life of the Bee’’ a candid 
disquisition, bringing into relation 
with his subject the profoundest prob- 
lems of nature and the gravest postu- 
lates of metaphysics. 

Maeterlinck takes at once absolute 
hold upon the reader’s confidence by 
the austere directness of his search for 
truth; the disdain with which he leaves 
in the background as childish many 
old myths about the bee ; the zeal and 
the zest with which he explores the 
verified data of apiculture for a clue to 
a suffering definition of the ‘‘ spirit ’’ 
that governs the hive; for a compen- 
sating principle to offset that seeming 
waste and cruelty of a portion of the 
communal polity which contrasts so 
strongly with its general reasonable- 
ness. He seems at times to fancy 
that the bee maysooner or later furnish 
to man the key-word to the enigma of 
the universe; at others to accept the 
incapacity of the finite to grasp the 
infinite as a condition hopelessly un- 
changeable ; and with an intellectual 
stoicism peculiarly Germanic he sub- 
mits himself to the most materialistic 
limitations of spiritual aspiration, 
looking for comfort only in the deeper 
understanding of that which does not 


Sol 


challenge a solution of the ultimate 
problem of matter and force. 

Maeterlinck attempts no more to ex- 
plain the inconsistencies in the econ- 
omy of the bees than he does those in 
their ethics. He acknowledges that 
the bees exemplify in some of their 
instincts and customs the heedless 
prodigality of nature, striving some- 
times to repair faults or shortcomings 
by unsuitable excess that becomes 
almost a mockery sometimes ruth- 
lessly destroying, without any new- 
found reason, what before was cher- 
ished most carefully. The ‘‘ spirit of 
the hive,’’ an unknown supreme pow- 
er, disposes of the destinies of the buz- 
zing nation. It fixes the moment for 
the sudden slaughter of the drones; for 
the jealous massacre of the heiresses- 
presumptive to the queenship; for 
the timely or untimely swarming. 
Maeterlinck seems to suppose some- 
thing very like a language among the 
apidz, whereby the will of the over- 
whelming majority is quickly and 
effectively made known to all; by 
which organization for division of 
duties is maintained. The power that 
enables the bee through long distances 
to wing her way back to the hive in 
a perfectly straight line, even though 
she may have been kept a prisoner 
while important landmarks were being 
altered, is so wonderful that no ade- 
quate explanation of it can be given, 
even at this day, without supposing an 
occult cerebral sympathy, which in 
itself again cannot be explained until 
science shall have made a yet greater 
advance than in the past. 

While clinging with simple consci- 
entiousness throughout his work to 
known truths, and venturing beyond 
them only by way of stimulative spec- 
ulation, Maeterlinck misses nothing 
of the poetical side of his subject. 

In the philosophical passages, Maet- 
erlinck is somewhat too vague, per- 
haps ; but it may be added that only 
very presumptuous philosophers can 
treat of the infinite otherwise than 
vaguely. 

Whoever has not read a very mod- 
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ern work on the bees will find this of 
Maeterlinck to contain much that is 
new to him. The chapters on the 
evolution of the domestic species, the 
mellifica, prove an advancement due 
to something far higher than instinct. 
The reader will not be inclined at the 
last page to dispute the author’s evi- 
dent conviction that the bees have 
a reasoning mentality. 12mo.—/hzd/- 
adelphia North American. 


SIR JOHN AND THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. 


The majority of readers to-day cast 
aside the book of short stories, prefer- 
ring rather the continuous tale of four 
or five hundred pages. As a class, 
short stories are unsatisfactory and 
incomplete, but who could apply 
either of these adjectives to Lilian 
Bell’s charming collection of short 
stories, entitled ‘‘Sir John and the 
American Girl’’? 

There are nine storiesin all, each 
altogether different from the other, 
and every one of them as entertaining 
ascan be. ‘‘ Yessum,’’ the central 
story, is a unique and pathetic account 
of a little darky boy’s. devotion to 
his handsome young master. One 
day little ‘‘ Yessum’’ was missing 
for a long while. 

‘‘Whah you been, son?’’ ques- 
tioned his grandmother, upon his 
return, ‘‘yo’ po’ ole granny mighty 
lonesome widout her lill feller a run- 
nin’ in an out de do.’’”’ 

‘*T’se been wid Marse Rob Beau- 
champ, Granny. He done bought a 
razor an’ was tryin’ to shave hisseff.’’ 

Mandy (his mother) returned to her 
ironing. ‘‘I knew it,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
knew dat chile was taggin’ round after 
Marse Rob. It do look lak he done 
bewitched de chile. Cain’t you keep 
away from him a minute, ’specially 
when I sends you awn a errand an’ 
tells you to hurry ?”’ 

‘* Let de chile alone, Mandy, honey. 
He cain’t he’pit. Hit’s in de blood 
de way we all love de Beauchamps. 
Befo’ you was bawn, I use to pray to 
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de guud Lawd to make my chile a 
faithful servant of His, an’ he’p it to 
love de Beauchamps. Ireckon I done 
marked my chillen wid love for de 
Beauchamps.’’—£. D. Y. 


THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


The period here discussed begins in 
1273, when the interregnum in Ger- 
many was brought to an end by the 
choice of Rudolph of Hapsburg as 
King of the Romans, and ends in 
1494, with the invasion of Italy by 
Charles VIII, of France. To narrate 
the events of this period in orderly 
and intelligent sequence is an almost 
superhuman task. Such unity as 
had been given to Western Europe 
by the Medizeval Empire and Papacy 
disappeared with the Great Interreg- 
num in the middle of the thirteenth 
century; and such unity as was after- 
ward supplied by the growth of for- 
mal international relations cannot be 
sail to have begun before the claims 
of the French King to Naples were 
asserted near the close of the fifteenth 
century. In the interval between 
these two dates there is apparent 
chaos, and only the closest attention 
can detect the germs of future order in 
the midst of the struggle of moribund 
and nascent forces. The dominant 
character of the age is its diversity, 
and it is hard to find any principle of 
coordination. The author does not 
profess to think his treatment of the 
period thoroughly satisfactory. Rec- 
ognizing the impracticability of mak- 
ing narrative chronological, Prof. 
Lodge considers in separate chapters 
the more striking episodes of the 
time. We should add that, as the 
period here reviewed was one in 
which dynastic interests and claims 
were of great importance, the author 
has appended a number of illumina- 
tive genealogies, together with four 
useful maps depicting boundaries at 
various epochs. 570 pp. Indexed. 12 
mo.—WN. Y. Sun. 
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THE WIND FAIRIES. 


As a charming little book of fairy 
tales, I would recommend ‘‘ The 
Wind-Fairies and Other Tales,’’ by 
Mary de Morgan. This work shows 
a sympathetic appreciation of child- 
nature and is written in a clear, beau- 
tiful style well suited to the needs of 
the juvenile reader.—W. XK. B. 
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SMALL BOAT SAILING. 


To the lover of sailing who is some- 
thing more than a mere landsman 
afloat and takes a practical interest in 
his pursuit, this volume will prove a 
source of the keenest delight. It 
seductively invites him to a discussion 
of the topics that are dear to a yachts- 
man’s heart; the selection of a boat, 
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‘‘ THERE'S FIORE NOW, ON THE BRIDGE, LEADING THE BULLOCK CART”’ 


From ‘‘A Princess of the Hills”’ 
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action of the wind when in different 
quarters, advantages and disadvantages 
of various kinds of open-sailing, half- 
decked, and decked boats, the art of 
seamanship, the management of open 
boats, the fitting out and navigation of 
a cruising yacht, the science of coast- 
ing, Board of Trade and other regula- 
tions affecting yachtsmen, and the 
numerous side issues that arise from 
these main subjects. The volume is 
supplied with a large number of draw- 
ings by Mr. H. Warington Smyth, 
most of them original, but some from 
designs made by Mr. Knight with his 
left hand. The work may be recom- 
mended to the enthusiastic yachtsman 
with every feeling of confidence. 
297 pp. 12mo.—London Publishers 
Circular. 


KATHERINE DAY. 


‘* Katherine Day ’’ is as long as life, 
as sad asdeath. It is the most exalted 
love story, or rather the story of the. 
most exalted love, portrayed in fiction. 
The ‘‘Conflict’’ between Katherine 
and her married sweetheart is an 
essay on true love as great, as noble 
as anything ever written. There is no 
youth, no maid who can read it with- 
out pleasure and profit; no old man, 
no old woman who can read it with- 
out satisfaction or remorse—and yet 
there is something wanting in the 
book. Itseems to me that Grand- 
mother Day, Katherine and Archie 
are the only three characters who 
Miss Fuller really knows—the rest are 
only casual acquaintances of hers 
and their actions seem in consequence 
to be illogical and it would be desir- 
able to be able to judge for ourselves 
the wisdom or cause of some of the 
things they do, but it is ungrateful to 

‘mention- minor defects when one 
can find so much that is excellent— 
Charles Day, Katherine’s father, is 
a charming fellow—as a_ distant 
acquaintance— one of those men who 
always run away from trouble and can 
resist anything except temptation— 
‘Cousin Elmira’’ is the direct de- 
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scendant, the epitomized result of 
two hundred years of admirable and 
interesting, but not attractive New 
England spinsterhood. Tom McLean 
is the presumed hero of thestory, but 
to me his character is ‘‘ wooden’”’ 
compared to Archie Day, whose evolu- 
tion of character is possible, but only 
probable, in the hearts of loving 
sisters or sweethearts, but be this as it 
may his conduct in Paris with poor 
misguided Winnie portrays the highest 
type of the gentleman. ~ 

It is a long story (613) pages and 
though the little bird of Miss Fuller’s 
imagination has a considerable way to 
flutter you do not mind the distance 
once ‘‘the bird is on the wing.’’— 
Rk. W. V. 


SAVONAROLA. 


Mr. McHardy informs us in his pref- 
ace that this book is an attempt to 
‘*describe the figure which the great 
Dominican presented in his day, and 
the work he strove to accomplish, as 
well as to indicate the place in history 
which may reasonably be claimed for 
him,’’ and this aim he has, on the 
whole, realized. The work is histor- 
ical throughout, not ecclesiastical, the 
questions of the justice and the valid- 
ity of Savonarola’s excommunica- 
tion, which are still the subjects of 
considerable discussion by Roman 
Catholic churchmen, being left un- 
touched, as beyond the purpose of the 
book. Mr. McHardy’s second aim, 
to ‘‘introduce such touches of local 
coloring as may aid the reader in real- 
izing the scenes depicted,’’ has also 
been accomplished, even though we 
think that his introductory chapter, 
on the ‘‘Age and the Man,’’ would 
have profited greatly by a perusal, or 
perhaps re-perusal, of Macaulay’s 
This opinion, 
which is in no sense to be regarded as 
a stricture, does not apply to the re- 
maining twenty-four chapters of the 
book. They are good historical biog- 
raphy, which may differ considerably 
in scope from history proper. Suf- 
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fice it to say, Mr. McHardy gives his 
readers a full understanding of con- 
temporary history in Italy, and of the 
conditions, social, political and eccle- 
siastic, which caused the fall of 
Savonarola’s short-lived theocratic re- 
public in Florence, and his own death. 
He threatened to question the suprem- 
acy of the Pope, who was instrumen- 
tal in bringing about his downfall, 
without questioning the supremacy of 
the Papacy, but, in the end, it was 
political rather than ecclesiastical in- 
fluence that ruined him. 273 pp. In- 
dexed. r2mo.—WN. Y. Mail and Ex- 
press. 
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THE HERITAGE OF PERIL. 

In ‘‘ The Heritage of Peril,’’ by A. 
W. Marchmont, one misses the color 
and movement found in ‘‘ By Right 
of Sword’’ and ‘‘A Dash for a 
Throne,’’ by the same author. The 
plot is ordinary and the treatment is 
in places crude and labored. But the 
story has the saving merit of possess- 
ing interest, and satisfaction is given 
by the triumph of feminine pluck over 
the machinations of a villain who is 
perhaps oo deep, dark and deadly. 

The story centres upon three large 
rubies, which had formed a part of 
the crown jewels of an Indian prince. 


HE COMMENCED INSTANTLY TO OVERHAUL ITS CONTENTS 


From ‘‘ The Heritage of Peril’’ 
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They come into the possession of 
Dorothy Marlow by a mixing of 
valises at a railway station. The 
jewels are claimed by one Rolande 
Lespard, whom the heroine finds to be 
a double murderer and desperate 
character generally. He learns her 
secret, which is that her father and 
brother were criminals and her sister, 
a notorious woman, who was impli- 
cated with him in the theft of the 
jewels and the murder of their cus- 
todian. Lespard holds over her the 
threat of disclosure to her fiance, 
Tom Cheriton, if she reveals his 
identity and crime and refuses to give 
up the jewels. The story teems with 
the low cunning of Lespard, who 
ultimately meets the fate of his kind. 
Cheriton learns Dorothy’s secret from 
another source, but the disgrace that 
was the secret sorrow of her life is lost 
sight of in the happiness of the denoue 
ment.—.S¢. /. G. : 


ELDER BOISE. 

‘‘Elder Boise,’’ by Everett Tom- 
linson, is a simple, semi-religious 
story of country life. It is interesting 
in a way; the characters are good, 
and from a literary standpoint it is 
probably considered a satisfactory 
production, yet it lacks a something 
essential to the success of the Twen- 
tieth Century novel—an activity that 
the reader of to-day demands. 

Elder Boise is a conscientious young 
clergyman starting out to war against 
the hardships synonymous with the 
acceptance of a call from a country 
congregation of primitive views. 

At the same time came also a call 
from a large and wealthy church in 
Buffalo, where happened to be cen- 
tered the youthful minister's affec- 
tions, but, with unusual strength of 
character, he resists the temptation 
and struggles unhappily on in response 
to duty. 

At last the wheel of fate turns, 
and circumstances compel him to ac- 
cept the Buffalo call. The grand 
finale is the old, old story—they were 
married, and lived happily ever after. 
—E. D. ¥. 
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ASKED AND 
ANNE RED 


G. asks where the poem entitled ‘‘Sleep, 
Dear, Sleep,’? by Thomas Lovell Beddoes, 
can be found. 

L N. asks the author of the following 
lines : 

‘*Now the long, long wonder ends ! 
While the man whom ye call dead 
In unspoken bliss instead, 

Lives and loves you ; lost ’tis true, 
By such light as shines for you ; 
But in the light ye cannot see 

Of unfulfilled felicity— 

In enlarging paradise, 

Lives a life that never dies.” 


OBIPUZART 


PROF. JOHN FISKE, known throughout 
the world as a famous philosopher, histo- 
rian and lecturer, died at East Gloucester, 
Mass., on July 4. The real name of John 
Fiske was Edmund Fiske Green. He was 
born in Hartford, Conn., March 30, 1842. 
His first published book was ‘‘ Myths and 
Mythmakers.’’ For the last twenty years 
Prof. Fiske had devoted himself to lecturing 
and writing books on American history. 
Among his best-known books are ‘The 
Discovery of America,’”’ ‘‘Old Virginia and 
Her Neighbors,”’ ‘‘The Beginnings of New 
England,” ‘“‘The American Revolution,”’ 
‘The Critical Period of American History, 
1783-1789,” and ‘‘The Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies in America.’’ He also prepared 
for young people ‘‘The War of Independ- 
ence,’’ ‘‘A History of the United States for 
Schools,’’ and ‘Civil Government in the 
United States.’’ Prof. Fiske also wrote 
many essays, published in the A/Z/antic 
Monthly and other magazines, and collected 
under the titles ‘‘The Unseen World and 
Other Essays,’’ ‘‘Excursions of an Evolu- 
tionist,’’ ‘‘ Darwinism and Other Essays,”’ 
‘‘Through Nature to God, and ‘‘A Cen- 
tury of Science and Other Essays.’’—Pu6- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


PROF. PETER GUTHRIE TAIT, who held 
the chair of natural philosophy at Edin- 
burg University since 1860, died at Edin- 
burg, July 4. Prof. Tait was born at Dal- 
keith, Scotland, in 1831. In 1854 he became 
= of mathematics at Queen’s Col- 
ege, Belfast. Among his best-known works 
‘*Dynamics,’’ ‘‘Elementary Treatise 
on Quaternions,’’ ‘‘ Heat,’’ ‘‘ Lectures on 
Recent Advance in Physical Science,”’ 
‘*Light,”’ ‘“‘ Properties of Matter,’’ and many 
treatises on special scientific subjects. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND 
i REMINISCENCES 


CHARACTER OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 
( THE. With portrait. 78 pp. 32mo. 
See With New Books. 


FREDERIC MISTRAL. Poet and Leader in 
Provence. By Charles Alfred Downer. This 
account of the great ‘‘ Provancal’’ poet was 
originally presented asa thesis for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy in Columbia 
University. About one-third of the book 
describes this dialect, or separate lan- 
guage, according to one’s point of view. 
Another chapter reviews M. Mistral’s 
poems and sums their critical value. The 
book has a full index and constitutes a more 
extensive study than has yet been presented 
in English. With portrait. 267 pp. I2mo. 


NIETZSCHE AS CRITIC, PHILOSOPHER, POET 
AND PROPHET. Choice selections from his 
works, compiled by Thomas Common. The 
influence of Nietzsche’s philosophy upon 
Anglo-Saxon thought has practically been 
nil, and the translation of his complete 
works, undertaken some three years ago in 
London, has remained unfinished, but three 
of the five volumes existing in English ver- 
sions, which were as indifferently received 
here as in London. Mr. Common has done 
his work with admirable thoroughness and 
understanding. He synthesizes Nietzsche’s 
teachings in a series of extracts from his 
works ; an opinion of the philosophy itself, 
which hes little attraction for us, may be 
safely and soundly based on this book. With 
portrait. 261 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


RICHARD CROKER. By Alfred Henry 
Lewis, author of ‘‘Sand Burrs,’’ etc. A 
friendly life of the boss of Tammany Hall, 
with mary stories, anecdotes and instances 
of his method and manner. Mr. A. H. 
Lewis has been conspicuous in pro-demo- 
cratic journalism, principally of the New 
York Journal. Illustrated. 372pp. I2mo. 


Str WALTER Scott. By William Henry 
Hudson. This life, written by a Professor of 
English Literature, in Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, summarizes the existing knowledge 
of Sir Walter Scott, without additional ma- 
terial in a single volume, of about ninety 
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thousand words,—three hundred closely 
printed pages. It is both critical and bio- 
graphical. 304 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


SKETCHES OF BOOKSELLERS OF OTHER 
Days. By E. Marston. Illustrated. 182 pp. 
16mo. 


STORY OF ACHILD, THE. Translated from 
the French of Pierre Loti, by Caroline F. 
Smith. 305 pp. I2mo. 
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FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD AND GAR- 
DEN. Described and illustrated by F. Schuy- 
ler Mathews, author of ‘‘Familiar Trees,’’ 
etc. This new edition of a most convenient 
work which appeared in 1895 is now pub- 
lished with colored photographs from 
nature, over two hundred drawings by the 
author, a systematic index and a calendar. 
It gives illustration, description and easy 
clues to the field flora of the North Atlantic 
States. 308 pp. Indexed. 12 mo. 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES. 
Described and illustrated by F. Schuyler 
Mathews, author of ‘‘ Familiar Flowers.’’ 
etc. With an introduction by Prof. L. H. 
Bailey. Originally published in 1896, prov- 
ing a most useful work, this work now 
appears with twelve illustrations in color of 
doubtful value, some photographs and the 
outline drawings of leaves which it origi- 
nally contained and which continue to be its 
chief claim for practical value. 320 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


OuR FERNS IN THEIR HauntTs. By Wil- 
liam Nelson Clute, author of ‘‘A Flora of 
the Upper Susquehanna.’’ Illustrated by 
William Walworth Stilson. 319 pp. 12 mo. 
See review. 


WILD FLOWERS. An aid to knowledge of 
nature’s garden. By Neltje Blanchan, author 
of ‘Bird Neighbors,” etc. This work on the 
American flora arranges the plants by color, 
illustrates them by colored photographs and 
accompanies them by descriptions, partly 
botanical, partly literary and partly nature’s 
study. Complete in eight parts. Parts I, 
II and III, 46 pp. Quarto. Paper. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 

SEVEN Marps. By L.T. Meade. A ‘‘book 
for girls,’’ by a favorite English authoress, 
who describes the life, events and school- 
girl haps and mishaps in a family which 
through reduced circumstances is forced to 
turn its home into a girls’ school. With 
ten illustrations by Percy Tarrant. 4c6 pp. 
I2mo. 


WIND FAIRIES AND OTHER TALES. THE. 
By Mary DeMorgan, author of ‘‘On a Pin- 
cushion,’’ etc. Children’s fairy stories with 
conventional illustrations of the sort which 
Mr. Walter Crane has made familiar, told 
lightly, following the usual line of such 
tales. The book is English in its atmos- 
phere and reflects the cult of the more re- 
cent fairy stories. [Illustrated by Olive 
Cockerell. 256 pp. I2mo. 

See review 
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DELIGHTS OF DELICATE EATING, THE. 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell (Mrs. Joseph Pennell) 
contributed the papers which make this 
volume to the ‘‘ Pall-Mall Gazette’’ under 
the heading ‘‘ Wares of Autolycus.’’ They 
constitute essays on various phases of the 
finer side of food, written by one familiar 
with the entire subject and gifted witha 
singular power of expressing her knowl- 
edge. While no receipts are given, many 
hints will be found in these pages. 264 pp. 


I2mo. 
=~ 
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TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. The Works of Shakespeare. 237 
pp. 8vo. 


TRAGEDY OF ROMEO AND JULIET, THE. 
Edited by Edward Dowden. The aim of 
this edition of Shakespeare is to meet the 
requirements of three classes of readers. 
There are those who care only to enjoy the 
play without retardation or the disturbance 
of notes ; for them a trustworthy text is 
printed in atype which imposes little fatigue 
upon the eye; readers who recognize the 
fact that many difficulties exist in what 
Shakespeare has written and that the labor of 
editors from Roe to the most recent an- 
notators has done much to make clear what 
was obscure and to render easy what was 
difficult ; for these readers a body of ex- 
planatory notes in which a mean is 
attempted between parsimony and super- 
fluity, has been provided. There are schol- 
arly readers who have a legitimate desire 
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to check or control the work of the editor 
in the formation of his text. No previous 
edition of Shakespeare appears to give at 
once explanatory notes and adequate textual 
collations. Here an attempt is made to 
exhibit the variations from the editor’s 
text which are found in the primary sources 
in so far as’ those variations are of impor- 
tance for the ascertainment of the text. The 
Works of Shakespeare. I99 pp. 8vo. 


He & 
EDUCATIONAL 


DISCOVERY OF THE OLD NORTHWEST, AND 
Irs SETTLEMENT BY THE FRENCH, THE. 
By James Baldwin. This book gives in a 
simple and interesting fashion an account 
of the discovery and exploration of that sec- 
tion of our country bounded by the Great 
Lakes, and the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
Commencing with the discovery of the St. 
Lawrence by Jacques Cartier in 1535, it com- 
prises the recitals of the journeys of such 
famous men as Champlain, Joliet, La Salle, 
Hennepin, Duluth and Marquette, as well 
as of many others whose names are less gen- 
erally familiar. Illustrated. 272 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


NATURAL ARITHMETIC, THE. By Isaac 
O. Winslow, M. A. The purposes of this 
series, as set forth by the author, are: To 
present the subjects in a spiral order, treat- 
ing together the easier principles of the 
various topics, and reserving the more diffi- 
cult until the child has gained the power to 
apprehend them easily. To make the work 
easy, the pupil being kept busy with a varied 
application of the principles already mas- 
tered, instead of being too rapidly crowded 
forward into greater difficulties. To develop 
genuine mathematical thought, by promot- 
ing originality in the pupil’s work, and by 
developing fully each new principle before 
it is put into practice, and to give promi- 
nence to the idea of magnitude, recognizing 
the psychological fact that all mathematical 
knowledge is a system of relations, or ratios. 
Three volumes. 256, 271, 303 pp. I2mo. 


STORIES OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. By Emma 
J. Arnold. As a means of arousing among 
children an interest in ancient and Oriental 
history, this book will be found to fill a place 
that has heretofore been nearly, if not quite, 
vacant. It is no more than a series of 
sketches, leaflets from the inexhaustive 
records of the past, but it is done with due 
regard to the needs of its readers, to whom 
it will be attractive and stimulating. It tells 
who and what were the Egyptians, the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, the Hittites, the 
Phoenicians, the Hebrews, the Medes and 
Persians, the Hindus and the Chinese 
Eclectic School Readings. 232 pp. Indexed 
12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 
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StoRY READER, THE. By Alfred E. 
Logie and Claire H. Uecke, assisted by 
Sarah A. Milner. This book furnishes a 
series of simple and interesting stories, 
carefully graded and attractively illustrated, 
and well suited to appeal to a variety of 
interestsin children. Many of these stories 
suggest seat work, nota few can be easily 
dramatized, and some are based on the 
child’s tendency to imitate the social world 
abouthim. Valuable suggestions are printed 
in the back of the book to guide the teacher 
in supplementary work based on the themes 
of the stories. Eclectic School Readings. 
Illustrated. 128 pp. 12mo. 


UsE OF WORDS IN REASONING, THE. By 
Alfred Sedgwick, author of ‘ Fallacies,”’ 
etc. A companion to ‘‘The Process of 
Argument’’ by the same author. In the 
earlier work and in other publications 
Professor Sedgwick has attacked both the 
theory of formal logic and its use in teach- 
ing. Thepresent volume is a specimen of 
the same subject dnd its chief purpose is to 
show ‘‘what can be substituted for the 
unsatisfactory plan of making logic for 
teaching purposes as formal as possible.’’ 
In place of the various rulesof formal logic, 
Prof. Sedgwick seeks to substitute the 
analysis of proof and argument. 370 pp. 
Indexed. S8vo. 
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EARTHWORK OvuT OF TUSCANY. Being 
impressions and translations of Maurice 
Hewlett. These studies of a trip to Italy 
were Mr. Hewlett’s first work, published in 
1895, written some years before, when he was 
about thirty. They are illustrated by repro- 
ductions of paintings, artists and buildings, 
described and criticised in this sunny review 
of Central Italy. New edition. 234 pp. 
I2mo. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS, THE. By 
W.H. Payne. 1I2mo. 
See With New Books. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM 
EATER AND OTHER Essays, THE. By 
Thomas De Quincey. The text used is 
one revised by De Quincey for the first 
collected edition in 1853. For this edi- 
tion the essay which gives the title to 
the present volume was rewritten and ex- 
panded so as to turn the articles originally 
contributed to the London Magazine for 
October and November, 1821, into substan- 
tially a new work about two and one-half 
times the length of the original. The 
preface of both issues, that of 1821 and that 
of 1856, are included. The other essays in- 
cluded in this volume are: ‘‘ The Daughter 





of Lebanon ;’’ ‘‘On Murder Considered as 

One of the Fine Arts;’’ ‘Supplementary 

Paper on Murder Considered as One of the 

Fine Arts;’’ ‘‘ The Spanish Military Nun,”’ 

= ‘*The English Mail Coach. 460 pp. 
vo. 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE, THE. A series of 
constructive sketches and interpretations. 
By Henry Wood, author of ‘‘ Edward Bur- 
ton.’”’ 302 pp. I2mo. 
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ADVERSARIES OF THE SCEPTIC; OR, THE 
SPECIOUS PRESENT, THE. A new inquiry 
into human knowledge. By Alfred Hod- 
der, Ph.D. A pupil of Prof. Josiah Royce, 
of Harvard, and a follower of the author of 
‘* Appearances and Reality.’’ Mr. Bradley 
has written this work, a large part of which 
has already appeared in various book re- 
views, to meet various objections in the 
positivist philosophy to ‘ self-transcend- 
ence.’’ It closes with a study of ethics: based 
on the metaphysical foundation laid earlier 
in the volume. 339 pp. I2mo. 


PRINCIPLE OF MORALITY AND THE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF THE MORAL LIFE, THE. By 
Wilhelm Wundt. Translated by Margaret 
Floy Washburn, Ph. D. A comprehensive 
work on the foundation of Ethics and their 
application to daily life. 308pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 
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ANTING-ANTING STORIES AND OTHER 
STRANGE TALES OF THE FILIPINOS. By 
Sargent Kayme. A boy’s juvenile, whose 
scenes are laid in Manila. The opening 
story is derived from the name of a charm. 
A succession of short stories follow, told in 
a somewhat sensational way and showing a 
superficial acquaintance with the life of the 
Philippines. The stories are short, interest- 
ing, but Jack any special illumination of 
native character. 235 pp. I6mo. 


CINDERELLA. By S. R. Crockett, author 
of ‘“‘ The Raiders,’”’ etc. 433 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


CoRSAIR KING, THE. By Maurus Jokai, 
authorof ‘‘ Pretty Michal,’’ etc. Translated 
by Mary J. Safford. Wild buccaneering ad- 
ventures, with some love-making, comprise 
the life of a young man of the early part of 
the nineteenth century, who is forced into 
the position of a ‘‘corsair king.’’ I9I pp. 
18mo. 
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A novel. 
I2mo. 


ELDER BOISE. 
Tomlinson. 403 pp. 
See review. 


By Everett 


EUPHROSYNE AND ‘‘ HER GOLDEN BOOK.”’ 
By Elsworth Lawson. I41 pp. 16mo. 
See review. 


GRAPES OF WRATH, THE. A tale of North 
and South. By Mary Harriott Norris. This 
story is developed from the fortunes of an 
old New Jersey family, one son of which 
had settled in Virginia, becoming a general 
in Lee’s army. His daughters are sent to 
their relatives in the North, where, side by 
side with the complications caused by the 
love of Northern men for Southern women, 
runs the story of two pairs of Northern 
lovers. Illustrated. 345 pp. 1I2mo. 


HEART AND Sout. A novel. By Hen- 
rietta Dana Skinner, author of ‘ Espiritu 
Santo.’’ This is a story which mainly con- 
cerns itself with the life of Detroit during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
although the scene changes from this to other 
parts of the country. The hero is a vouth 
of Spanish descent, born in Cuba, brought 
up in Detroit, and finding his career in the 
work of civil engineering. The heroine isa 
little maiden of mixed French and Scotch 
parentage, and the kaleidoscopic changes in 
the character of the hero cause equally curi- 
ous transformations in hers. 308 pp. I2mo. 
—Washington Times. 


HERITAGE OF PERIL, THE. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont, author of ‘‘ By Right of Sword,”’ 
etc. This novel, whose author has already 
made himself known by a sensational Rus- 
sian novel, opens with an exchange of bag- 
gage in the waiting room of a depot which 
places in the hands of a young woman, the 
bag of a man who has just committed murder 
and has hidden ina piece of tobacco in this 
bag three rubies which he had obtained as 
the fruit of a murder for which he was 
condemned to serve four years at the gal- 
leys. The remainder of the book down to 
the ‘‘ Grip of Death’ and ‘‘ conclusion ’’ ex- 
pands the results of this mishap. Red Let- 
ter Series. Illustrated by Edith Leslie 
Lang. 308 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


IN THE HOUSE OF HIs FRIENDS. A novel. 
By Col. Richard Henry Savage, author of 
‘*My Official Wife,’ etc. A war novel, 
opens January 1, 1861. In its action Scott, 
Lee and McClellan are introduced. The life 
of General Stone, his arrest, his imprison- 
ment and his later career in Egypt are the 
foundation of the closing part of the work. 
The Welcome Series. 328 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


KATHERINE Day. 
pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


By Anna Fuller. 613 
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KIDNAPPED MILLIONAIRES, THE. A tale 
of Wall street and the tropics. By Frederick 
U. Adams, author of ‘President John 
Smith.’’ This is the story of the kidnap- 
ping of certain modern millionaires, and the 
charm consists in the impressive probability 
of a plot which at first glance would seem 
impossible. By a natural chain of events 
there is evolved a situation striking in the 
dramatic intensity of its interest. The 
scenes in the New York newspaper office, 
the inception and execution of the plot to 
kidnap six great millionaires, the Wall 
street panic which followed, the dismay of 
the magnates when they found themselves 
captives on the high seas, the cruise of 
‘*The Shark,’’ the landing on ‘Social 
Island,” its exploration, and the varied 
adventures which befell Palmer J. Morgan, 
Andrus Carmody, John M. Rockwell, Hiram 
Haven, R. J. Kent and Simon Pence (the 
six kidnapped millionaires), the skillful 
detective work of the ‘‘New York Record,”’ 
and Mr. Bernard Seymour, the rescue of 
the marooned magnates and the subsequent 
attempt at their recapture are but a few of 
the incidents which fill the pages of this 
book. 504 pp. 12 mo.—Baltimore Sun. 


LAND OF COCKAYNE, THE. A novel. By 
Matilde Serao, author of ‘‘ Fantasy,’’ etc. 
369 pp. 12 mo. 

See review. 

LORD OF THE SEA, THE. By M. P. Shiel, 
author of ‘‘The Yellow Danger,’’ etc. This 
sensational fantasy, rather than romance, 
details the account of a twentieth-century 
buccaneer, who by a new discovery was able 
to provide his vessel with arms equal to the 
destruction of any existing navy. With 
frontispiece. 474 pp. 12 mo. 

See review. 


MILLS OF Gop. A novel. By Elinor 
Macartney Lane. The time of this romance 
is the late eighteenth century in Virginia 
and in London, and the illustrations are 
apparently contemporary portraits of the 
principal characters executed in varying 
mediums. There is a beautiful miniature 
portrait of Lady Grafton, the central figure, 
and a bas-relief of another character actually 
modeled by H. H. Kitson, the well-known 
sculptor. A third character is presented in 
apparently an old portrait in oils and a 
fourth in an old-time silhouette. The origi- 
nals were persons carefully selected, and 
dressed in appropriate costumes by the 
author and her friends. 337 pp. 12 mo.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


MODERNS, THE. A tale of New York. 
By George Trimble Davidson. 364 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 


MURIEL MALONE; OR, FROM DOOR TO 
Door. By Charlotte Murray, author of 
‘* Kon the Good, etc.’’ Miss Charlotte Murray 
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is an English writer of girls’ juvenile in- 
tended for Sunday-school use. This novel 
continues the life of Muriel Malone, her 
mother and her sister, who figured in 
‘¢Sunnymount,’’ a previous novel by the 
same author, in their struggle for a liveli- 
hood. The present story opens with the 
receipt of a large fortune and ends with a 
diamond engagement ring. With six illus- 
trations by Florence Reason. 272 pp. I12mo. 


PRINCESS OF THE HILLS, A. An Italian 
romance. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author 
of ‘‘A Bachelor Maid,’’ etc. The hero is an 
American tourist who seeks solace after a 
broken engagement in that section of the 
North Italian Alps known as the Dolomites ; 
here he meets ‘‘ the princess of the hills,’’ 
striking in form and feature, a peasant, but 
still the last descendant of a noble race. 
Singular complications follow and Italian, 
English, and American characters are in- 
volved in the story. Illustrated by Orson 
Lowell. 306 pp. 12mo0.—Pudblishers’ Weekly. 


QuaLiITy CORNER. A study of remorse. 
By C. L. Antrobus, author of ‘‘ Wilders- 
moor,’’ etc. A study of humanity in a quaint 
out-of-the-way bit of the world that will ap- 
peal to the insatiate novel-reader and to the 
more thoughtful alike. Mrs. Antrobus 
shows the hand of the artist in the skillful 
working out of her plot, her sympathetic 


characterization, her delicate balancing of 
joy and sorrow; while the descriptions of 
quaint people and places, the bright touches 
of humor, make more vivid by contrast the 
dramatic episodes of the plot. 350 pp. 12mo. 


SEAL OF SILENCE, THE. By Arthur R. 
Conder. A pathetic interest is attached to 
this book, the first and last by the author, 
who died in February only twenty-five years 
old. ‘‘The Seal of Silence” proves, in- 
deed, that the public has in him sustained a 
loss already deeply felt by those who knew 
him, as the few words of preface by his 
friend A. F. indicate; for it is a book which 
shows more than promise ; it shows a knowl- 
edge of life and a genuine sense of comedy 
remarkable in one so young. Every one of 
the characters lives, andis not 2 mere ma- 
chine for working off action necessary for 
the plot. The weakest part of the book is 
the construction of the plot. To the expert 
novel reader the dénouement is evident from 
the beginning; but that is just one of those 
points which could easily have been cured 
by experience in novel writing. What 
could hardly be improved are such scenes 
as those which show the gradual infatuation 
of the susceptible Bobby, his meetings with 
his Oxford friends, and, above all, the de- 
lightful explanation between him and 
Winifred; or the part of Mr. Robjohns as 
an inquisitive deus ¢x machina ; or, to turn 
to more serious matters, the character of 
Rutherford and the strength of Winifred's 


love. Appletons’ Town and Country Li- 
brary. 332 pp. 1I2mo. Paper. — London 
Atheneum. 


SHE STANDS ALONE. THE STORY OF 
PILATE’S WIFE. By Mark Ashton. Illus- 
trated. 339pp. I2mo. 


SIR JOHN AND THE AMERICAN GIRL. By 
Lilian Bell, author of ‘‘ The Love Affairs of 
an Old Maid,’ etc. Harper’s Portrait Col- 
lection of Short Stories. With portrait. 


257 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 


SISTER TERESA. By George Moore. This 
book is the sequel to ‘‘ Evelyn Innes,’’ and 
the title is derived from the name which the 
Wagnerian prima donna assumes when she 
enters a convent. The novel is chiefly con- 
cerned with the heroine’s fierce struggle to 
conquer herself, the duel of the spirit and 
the flesh. Music enters into the texture of 
the story, but there is little of that search- 
ing and luminous criticism of music which 
distinguished ‘‘ Evelyn Innes.’’ No one 
can reasouably expect the author to shrink 
from the most searching analysis of the 
heroine’s conflicting emotion. 378 pp, 
12mo0.—Philadelphia Press. 


STONER FAMILY, THE. By Samuel Ful- 
ton. A novel of American life which opens 
witha business failure in Boston, whereupon 
the surviving member of the firm, after a 
narrow escape from prosecution, seeks a new 
fortune in Oregon. The story is confused 
and includes a case of mistaken identity. 
275 pp. I2mo. 


SUMMER HyMNAL, A. A _ romance of 
Tennessee. By John Trotwood Moore, 
author of ‘‘Ole Mistis,’’ etc. Illustrated. 


332 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


THAT SWEET ENEMY. By Katharine 
Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson) author of ‘‘ The 
Dear Irish Girl,’’ etc. This Irish novel 
opens with a call of Sir Humphrey Dennis- 
toun, a new landlord, on the woman he has 
dispossessed. The action goes on in 
Ireland and includes ‘‘ moonlighters,’’ an 
Irish outrage, and the trial of those con- 
cerned. Lippincott’s Select Novels. 326 
pp- I2mo. Paper. 


THEY THAT TOOK THE SWORD. By 
Nathaniel Stephenson. This is a story of 
Cincinnati in 1862, at the time when Con- 
federate sympathizers within the city and 
without were conspiring to aid a small Con- 
federate force in taking possession, and it 
is one of the first books to treat the civil 
war with absolute freedom from partisan- 
ship. The materials of a civil war story 
are usually familiar at first glance; in this 
one there is a heroine with a Confederate 
father anda Federal lover, and the main 
characters of the story are divided between 
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the two camps—brother against brother, 
father and son leading opposing forces—but 
the characters are live and clear-cut, and the 
reader soon discovers that he has before 
him a story of action in which the incidents 
turn on the characters of the actors instead 
of hinging mechancially on the necessities 
of the plot. Second edition. 301 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Two COUSINS ANDA CASTLE. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron. The owner of Portalloc 
Castle, a wealthy man, whose two children 
had made marriages displeasing to him, 
conceives a plan to perpetuate his name, by 
marrying his two grandchildren to each 
other. These cousins are invited to his 
castle, and a game of cross purposes at 
once begins. 268 pp. 12mo.—/Pubdblishers’ 
Weekly. 


Via Crucis. By F. Marion Crawford, 
author of ‘‘Saracinesca,’’ etc. Areproduction 
in less expensive form of the crusading 
story which originally appeared in the Cen- 
tury. It now appears with part of the illus- 
trations first used and makes a single read- 
able volume in good print. The People’s 
Library. 396pp. 1I2mo. Paper. 


WESTERFELT. By Will N. 
Harben. 330 pp. 
See review. 


A novel. 
I2mo. 


se 
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BRIDGE WHIST. How to play it. By 
Lennard Leigh. 158 pp. 12mo. 


es 
GUIDE BOOK § 


APPLETONS’ GENERAL GUIDE TO THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. This guide, 
first published a generation ago, continues 
its general plan, and has chapters on the 
Philippines and other new acquisitions of 
the United States, each being very briefly 
summarized. The present edition has as its 
most important addition an account of 
Alaska based on a trip of the editor in 1899. 
Maps are included of the larger cities, and 
the general ontlines of the work are those 
already rendered familiar by use, the most 
important being plans of itineraries in va- 
rious cities and over various States. Re- 
vised each year to date of issue. Illustrated. 
620 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 
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AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC QUESTIONS. By 
John B. Henderson, Jr. This book consists 
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of a series of essays or historical reviews 
upon the ‘‘ Behring Sea Controversy,” ‘‘ The 
Northeast Coast Fisheries,’’ ‘‘ Samoa,” 
‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine,’ and “ The Nego- 
tiations Relating to the Isthmian Canal.” 
These five important subjects of American 
diplomacy are treated historically, and the 
correspondence relating to it is critically 
examined from the point of view of the stu- 
dent of internationa] law. The later phases 
of these questions are practically discussed, 
especially in their legal bearings. The ar- 
ticle upon the Monroe Doctrine is perhaps 
the most comprehensive historical account 
which has yet appeared of that famous na- 
tional policy, and involves the consideration 
of many international issues resulting from 
its observance. Mr. Henderson has tried to 
maintain an attitude of strict impartiality, 
and has sought throughout to do justice to 
all sides in the political controversies which 
have arisen from the popular consideration 
of these questions. 529 pp. 8vo.—Wash- 
ington Times. 


By WAYS OF WAR. The story of the 
filibusters. By James Jeffrey Roche. With 
portrait. 251 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
H Keane. Edited by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham. This volume is one of two replacing 
the single volume devoted in ‘‘ Stanford's 
Compendium ”’ to the West Indies, Central 
and South America. After a discussion on 
the geographical, geological and ethnologi- 
cal problems offered by the South American 
Continent, each of the countries has a de- 
scription, partly physical and partly politi- 
cal. Vol. I. With maps and illustrations. 
611 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 1273- 
1494, THE. By R. Lodge, M. A. Periods 
of European History. Period 14. 570 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 

See review. 


By A. 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 1861- 
1865. THE. A financial and industrial 
history of the South during the civil 
war. By John Christopher Schwab, A. M. 
This is the first of a series of volumes by 
professors and teachers in Yale University, 
to be issued in connection with the biennial 
anniversary, ‘‘as a partial indication of the 
character of the studies in which the uni- 
versity teachers are engaged. This volume 
deals with the financial legislation of the 
Confederacy, in 1861-65; the legal tender 
agitation, the Southern debtors, the South- 
ern banks during the war, the Confederate 
currency, Southern prices, the military des- 
potism of the Confederate government, 
speculation and trade in the South, its in- 
dustries, aud Confederate and local taxation. 
A list of authorities is given in the appendix, 
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together with a table of monthly currency 
prices of twenty-two commodities. 332 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


HIsTORY OF OuR ‘OWN TIMES, A. From 
the accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. By Justin Mc- 
Carthy, author of ‘‘ My Enemy’s Daughter,’’ 
etc. This history of our own times had the 
success of a popular novel when it first ap- 
peared in 1881. It is now issued in three 
volumes bringing its story down to 1896. It 
is illustrated with portraits of various de- 
grees of excellence and has the advantage 
of comparatively thin paper and a volume of 
moderate dimensions. The first two vol- 
umes, which come down to 1885, have a sep- 
arate index so that the addition is in the 
nature of an appendix. The history retains 
all the advantages which it originally pos- 
sessed of a singularly perspicuous, well- 
balanced, and impartially comprehensive 
survey of the period covered, extending 
through sixty years from the coronation of 
Queen Victoria to the end of her reign. 
559, 686 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
FROM 1775 to 1901, A. By Edgar Stanton 
Maclay, A. M., author of ‘‘A History of 
American Privateers.’’ This third and last vol- 
ume of the history of the United States Navy 
begins with the brief conflict in Corea in 1870. 
A single chapter covers the various events 
of interest to the navy down to the Spanish 
war. Three chapters describe the develop- 
ment of the new navy. The remainder of 
the volume, or four hundred and one pages 
out of four hundred and forty, narrates the 
Spanish war. The Spanish as well as the 
American records have been consulted at 
this point, the proof sheets have been re- 
vised by every commanding officer con- 
cerned, and no official record has been omit- 
ted on either side in the work of compila- 
tion. Maps give the voyages and maneuvers 
during the different engagements. The 
history takes very strong ground against 
Admiral Schley in the controversy over the 
battle of Santiago. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. In three volumes. Vol. III. Illus- 
trated. 499 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


MARCUS WHITMAN AND THE EARLY Days 
OF OREGON By William A. Mowry, Ph. D. 
Illustrated. 341 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, A. By John Bach McMaster. This 
history leaves untouched such questions as 
are beyond the understanding of children, 
and is written in a simple style to attract 
their interest. Itis brightly illustrated with 
pictures that are historically correct, with 
clear. maps, and it need hardly be said that 
the matter given is accurate as to fact and 
well considered as to relative values. 254 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—-Philadelphia Ledger. 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN MISSISSIPPI. By 
James Wilford Gardner, Ph.M. The author 
has devoted several chapters to the period of 
Secession and Civil War. The chapters on 
the Presidential policy deal with the admin- 
istretion of Provisional Governor Sharkey, 
the Reconstruction Convention of 1865, con- 
flicts between the civil and military authori- 
ties and the status of the freedmen in 1865. 
In succeeding chapters the author discusses 
the economic problems of reconstruction, 
the Congressional policy of reconstruction, 
including the military administrations of 
Generals Slocum, Wood, Ord, Gillem, Mc- 
Dowell and Ames; the registration of the 
new electorate and the reconstruction con- 
vention of 1868; politics in 1867, 1868 and 
1869; the Freedmen’s Bureau, and the re- 
establishment of civil government in 1870. 
The narrative is carried down to the over- 
throw of the carpet-baggers, an event locally 
known as the Revolution of 1875. In the 
treatment of the carpet beg period he dis- 
cusses in detail the administrations of Gov- 
ernors Alcorn and Ames, the extravagance, 
the officials, riots and race conflicts, the 
Kuklux troubles, educational reconstruc- 
tion, the great election campaign of 1875, 
the impeachment of State officials and 
the Democratic reform legislation of 1876. 
422 pp. Indexed. 8vo. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

SAVONAROLA. By Rev. George M’Hardy, 
D.D. The World’s Epoch-Makers. 273 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review. 


Story oF O1np FALMOUTH, THE. By 
James Otis. One of a series intended to 
give the history of early settlements in the 
United States, with all the details which can 
be gathered from authentic and private 
records. In the present instance the acqui- 
sition of the region in which old Falmouth 
is situated is first described. A plan of the 
original site is the basis of a description of 
the Indian war, bringing history down to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
About half the book is occupied with colonial 
history down to the revolution. In 1786 old 
Falmouth was divided and a part became 
the present Portland, Maine. The work is 
intended for use by school teachers in the 
schools of the city and adjacent territory. 
Pioneer Towns of America. Illustrated. 
127 pp. I2mo. 
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LIFE AND How To Live Ir. By Auretta 
Roys Aldrich. A manual or personal hy- 
giene, in which after a general discussion of 
the rhythm of the human body, careful di- 
rections are given in regard to the breath, 
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voice, digestion, instinct, habits of food and 
habits of nervous waste. Gymuastics, bath- 
ing and exercises intended to reach the 
specific parts of the muscular system are 
described with photographs. The work is 
based on very considerable experience, and 
while somewhat whimsical in its argument, 
is sound in its conclusions. Illustrated. 
186 pp. I2mo. 


ScHOOL HYGIENE. By Edward R. Shaw. 
This volume of the Teachers’ Professional 
Library opens with a plea for looking at 
elementary education zs something broader 
than reading, writing and arithmetic. The 
opening chapter discusses the school] room, 
its size, shape and light, taking the school 
room asa unit. The school building and ‘its 
grounds are next treated, its warming and 
ventilation, its furniture, the various pos- 
tures of study and recitation, sight, hearing 
and writing, mental work, and diseases affect- 
ing school attendance and management. 
Illustrated. 260pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN POETRY. By Robert 
Yelverton Tyrrell. The author does not 
profess to include in his Anthology the best 
specimens only, but prints besides many of 
the gems of Latin Poetry not a few charac- 
teristic specimens of inferior authors. The 
selection is admirably made, and will cer- 
tainly receive a hearty welcome from all 
lovers of Latin verse. The value of the 
clearly printed and carefully revised text is 
much enhanced by a well-proportioned com- 
mentary; passages from the much-edited 
classics receive short shrift, while those from 
the less commonly read authors are ade- 
quately explained ; so that the ordinary stu- 
dent need not be put tothe trouble of a 
visit to public libraries for the better under- 
standing of Naevius and Claudian. 316 pp. 
12mo.—London University Correspondent. 


se 
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LIFE IN POETRY; LAW IN TAsTE. Two 
series of lectures delivered in Oxford, 1895- 
1900. By William John Courthope, C. B. 
The main object of the book is to discuss 
the ultimate tribunal of taste. The author 
cites Aristotle on the two principles which 
compose the life of Art: the Personal, the 
imposition of the artist’s own character on 
his theme; andthe Universal. The Univer- 
sal, as conceived by Aristotle, Mr. Court- 
hope thus explains: ‘‘ The aim of Fine Art 
is to create an appearance of organic nature 
in the world of ideas, and the Universal is 
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the ideal space which the imagination must 
secure for itself in order to create with perfect 
freedom. The highest work of Art is that 
which, while presenting the most lively 
image of Nature, least hampers itself by 
creating a comparison of itself with partic- 


ular things.’’ 452 pp. Indexed. 8vo.— 
London Academy. 
TEN NEW ENGLAND LEADERS. By Willis- 


ton Walker. Dr. Williston Walker, a grad- 
uate of Amherst sixteen years ago, who has 
held since that date the Chair of History in 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and has just 
been called to Yale Theological Seminary, 
delivered the lectures which make up this 
volume on the Southworth foundation, in 
Andover Theological Seminary, in 1888-89. 
It includes ten studies of leading men in the 
Congregational Church. The foundation 
upon which these lectures are delivered be- 
ing devoted to studies in Congregationalism, 
and the history of the Congregational Church. 
The men chosen begin with the foundation 
of Plymouth Colony and come down to 
Leonard Bacon. They are: William Brad- 
ford, John Cotton, Richard Mather, John 
Eliot, Increase Mather, Jonathan Edwards, 
Charles Chauncey, Samuel Hopkins, Leon- 





ard Woods and Leonard Bacon. 471 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 

me 
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CHRISTIAN HOMES OF EUROPE FOR 


WOMEN TRAVELERS. By Adele A. Gleason. 
These travelers’ letters have as their pur- 
pose, as stated in the preface, the desire of 
making known the different Y. W. C. A. 
Homes in different parts of America. The 
articles originally appeared in the Elmira 
Advertiser. The attendance of the author 
at the Women’s Congress in Paris in 1900 
and her share in various women’s move- 
ments add considerable interest to what 
would otherwise be ordinary travelers’ 


letters. 41 pp. 8vo. 
LETTERS OF ALPHONSE, THE. ‘‘ Member 
of the French Journalism.’’ By Alex. 


Kenealy. These letters, most of which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal, describe 
American affairs from the assumed stand- 
point of a French journalist and are ex- 
pressed in what might be a literal translation 
of idiomatic French. They fall under the 
general category of ‘‘newspaper humor.”’ 
Illustrated. I40 pp. 16mo. 
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GREAT Epic oF INDIA, THE. Its char- 
acter and origin. By E. Washburn Hopkins, 
M.A. This is one of the Yale bi-centennial 











publications comprising nearly sixty vol- 
umes which will be issued in connection 
with the celebration next October. Its 
author, who was for many years at Bryn 
Mawr, discusses in this volume the literature 
known to the authors of its great epic, its 
construction out of two previous poems and 
their interrelation, its philosophy, versi- 
fication, origin, development and date. The 
work has an exhaustive study of all avail- 
able on the subject based on nearly a quarter 
of acentury of patient scholarship. 485 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


JOURNAL TO STELLA, THE. By Jonathan 
Swift. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by George A. Aitkin. This reprint of ‘‘The 
Journal to Stella,’’ Dean Swift’s most char- 
acteristic work, is the first to be issued with 
full annotations. An introduction reviews 
the events of Swift’s life. Putnam’s Library 
of Standard Literature. 596 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY LITERATURE. By George Brandes, 
author of ‘‘ William Shakespeare,’’ etc. The 
author undertakes the English version of 
this classic work, which fora quarter of a 
century, in German form, has been familiar 
to all professed students of modern literature. 
The peculiar merits of brilliancy and sug- 
gestiveness and the corresponding defects of 
the great Danish critic have been sufficiently 
pointed out in our review columns. It re- 
mains only to say that the outer form of the 
book is dignified and the impression clear. 
The appearance of this standard work in 
English will in some fashion test the mooted 
question whether there is a public for 
serious criticism. In six vols. Vol.I. The 
y ~~ een Literature. I198pp. 8vo.—WN. Y. 

ost. 
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TEN SINGING LESSONS. By Mathilde 
Marchesi, author of ‘‘ Marchesi and Music.”’ 
Preface by Madame Melba. Introduction 
by W. J. Henderson. With portrait. 198 
pp. I2mo. 


we ot 


NATURAL HISTORY 


LIFE OF THE BEE, THE. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. The lives of 
some every-day butterflies, moths, grass- 
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hoppers and flies. By Clarence Moores 
Weed, author of ‘‘Ten New England Blos- 
soms,’’ etc. Mr. Weed here acquaints the 
reader with the lives of some of the more 
common insects, among the subjects of his 
fourteen chapters being the Viceroy and 
Mourning Cloak butterflies, the American 
tent caterpillar, the forest tent caterpillar, 
the sweet fern caterpillar and the choke- 
cherry tentmaker, walking sticks, grass- 
hopper diseases, the fraternal potter wasp, 
insect parasites, ‘‘ Insects in Winter,” ‘‘ The 
Making of a Butterfly’’ and ‘‘The Camera 
and the Entomologist.’’ Illustrated by the 
author. 164pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 
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HoME LIFE OF WILD BIRDS, THE. A 
new method of the study and photography 
of birds. By Francis Hobart Herrick. The 
author has given us an exceedingly useful, 
as well as readable, treatment of his subject. 
The intimate acquaintance with his bird 
friends shown by Mr. Herrick gives us con- 
fidence in his ability and trustworthiness. 
His text is full of practical observations that 
are of great value. Mr. Herrick wisely con- 
fines his work to the comparatively few 
birds that he has intimately known. He 
tells us of the robin, the cedarbird, red- 
eyed vireos, bluebird, catbird, nighthawk 
and kingfisher. He gives us an interesting 
chapter upon a new method of bird study 
and photography, and illustrates his method 
of experiments with the cedarbird, the 
Baltimore oriole, the redwing blackbird and 
the kingbird. Not the least importent fea- 
ture of the work is the practical chapters on 
‘‘ The Care of Young and Nest”’ and ‘‘ Tam- 
ing Wild Birds Without a Cage.’’ 148 pp. 
Illustrated. Indexed. Quarto.—Ba/timore 
Sun. 


SECOND Book OF Birps, THE. Bird fami- 
lies. By Olive Thorne Miller. The author 
deals with thirty common families of birds 
in a simple and colloquial way, illustrating 
their habits and peculiarities with the aid of 
anecdotes. She describes wrens and crows, 
sparrows and shrikes, goldfinches and ori- 
oles, blackbirds and larks, swifts and flick- 
ers, humming birds and a score of other 
well-known varieties. In every case this 
accomplished student of our feathered 
fellow-creatures displays copious knowledge 
and she succeeds in imparting a good deal 
of her own enthusiasm to the reader. She 
does not treat of ornithology from a scien- 
tific standpoint, but rather shows what 
pleasure is to be dirived from cultivating a 
friendly interest in birds. Louis Agassiz 
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Fuertes furnishes twenty-four full-page 
illustrations, eight of which are reproduced 
in color. 209pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Phi/a- 
delphia Press. 
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OUTDOOR 


Mossks WITH A HAND-LENS. A unon- 
technical handbock of the more common 
and more easily recognized mosses of the 
Northeastern United States. By A.J. Grout, 
Ph. D. A manual of common mosses, with 
each species illustrated and accompanied by 
a description, closing with an illustrated 
glossary. The work is intended to permit 
the study of mosses with a hand-glass. 
74pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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LESSONS IN PALMISTRY. Studies of the 
eye and planetary influences. By Cornelia 
Ten Eyck Gaffney. These lessons in palm- 
istry are brief, illustrated by plans of the 
hand and the impression of actual hands 
with explanation. They first appeared in 
1897. 88 pp. 18mo. 
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LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PHYSI- 
OLOGY DURING THE SIXTEENTH, SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By 
Sir M. Foster, M. P. With frontispiece. 
310 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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HAUNTED TOURISTS, THE. By. Rev. A. 
Lincoln Skilton, Ph. D. A poem profusely 
illustrated with original studies and the re- 
production of various well-known pictures, 
takes its two subjects through torments 
until they are brought to a condition 
‘‘To haunt the Realms of Thought— 

To haunt through all eternity the blissful 
realms of thought.’’ 

75 pp. I2mo. 


LITTLE BOOK OF TRIBUNE VERSE, A. A 
number of hitherto uncollected poems, 
grave and gay. By Eugene Field. Col- 
lected and edited by Joseph G. Brown. This 
volume contains some oue hundred and 
seventy-five poems and verses never before 
published in enduring form, and the original 
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versions of a few old favorites, which have 
become famous in the revised style in 
which their author dressed them for publi- 
cation in his other books. 256 pp. I2mo. 


VOICE OF THE PINE, THE. By Charles 
Augustus Schumacher. This volume con- 
sists of about fifty short pieces of verse of 
the kind which it is now the fashion to call 
lyrics, and some eight or ten longer pieces, 
which we suppose should be called dramatic 
poems, since they purport to report dia- 
logues between men and women, and are 
written in blank verse. 104 pp. 8vo.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


eH 


POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF PORTO RICO, 
THE. By T.S. Adams. A brief defence of 
the system of taxation adopted in Porto 
Rico. Publications of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 379 
pp. I2mo. Paper. 


FUNCTION OF SAVING, THE. By Prof. De 
E. von Bohm-Bawerk. A brief study of the 
steps by which capital is acquired through 
the saving of energy, by the distinguished 
Viennese economist. 12 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL FROM A MILITARY 
POINT OF VIEW, AN. By Gen. Peter C. 
Hains. This review of the conditions of 
the Isthmian Canal proposes the neutraliza- 
tion of a large area around it under the con- 
dition that in case this is violated the United 
States would be at liberty to destroy the 
canal. Publications of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 12 pp. 
I2mo. Paper. 


NEUTRALIZATION OF THE SUEZ CANAL, 
THE. By W. Bennett Munro. Summarizes, 
without giving, the original documents by 
which the Suez Canal was neutralized. 31 
pp. I2mo. Paper. 
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JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE. Prepared by 
more than four hundred scholars and special- 
ists. This work will hold a unique place in 
the literatures of the world, it being the first 
attempt to place in referential form the 
achievements of the Jews during the many 
cevturies of their existence. That the pub- 
lication of such a monumental work should 
fall to the lot of America (instead of Germany) 
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reflects great credit on this country and its 
publishersalike. The value of ‘‘ The Jewish 
Encyclopedia’’ cannot be over-estimated, if 
the first volume, which runs from Aach to 
Apocalyptic Literature, be taken as a crit- 
erion of the other eleven tocome. The Jew 
and non-Jew will derive mutual benefit from 
the work, as Israel has been so often misrep- 
resented. Illustrated. Vol. I. 085 pp. 
Folio.—Philadelphia Record. 
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COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
Vou. VIII. EZEKIEL AND DANIEL. By Cam- 
den M. Cobern, D. D. This volume in the 
Commentary on the Old Testament in- 
cludes Ezekiel and Daniel. It has been 
written ‘‘under the pressure of pastoral 
duty in two of the largest and most impor- 
tant churches in American Methodism. 
Great debts have been raised, large plans of 
institutional church work projected and 
many hundreds admitted to the church on 
confession of faith, while this work was 
being carried forward.’’ The work is printed 
in a form similar to ‘‘ Barnes’s Commenta- 
ty.” The text of the English version is 
printed at the top of the page and the notes 
below. Each of the books is preceded by a 
popular summary which is intended to give 
a history of its acceptance by the church 
and current criticism upon it. A decision 
as to whether Daniel is actual history or 
mythical history with a moral is not reached, 
a suspended judgment being kept as to 
nearly all the moot points in this prophet. 
Illustrated. 415 pp. I2mo. 


EPISTLES TO THE HEBREWS, TOGETHER 
WITH A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Orella 
Cone, D. D. This, the third volume of the 
international handbook of the New Testa- 
ment, includes Hebrews, Colossians, Ephe- 
sians, Philemon, The Pastoral Epistles, 
James, Peter and Jude. Each epistle has an 
introduction, a conservative account of the 
history of the epistles, succeeded by an ex- 
position which follows its argument and 
general course, chapter by chapter and 
clause by clause, leading phrases being em- 
ployed. A summary of the doctrinal teach- 
ing closes epistles like Hebrews, Colossians, 
Ephesians and others of special value. A 
sketch of the history of the canon ends this 
volume,which is to be succeeded by a fourth 
continuing the Fourth Gospel, Acts, etc. 


396 pp. I2mo. 


KEy OF KNOWLEDGE, THE. By William 
G. Rutherford. Sermons by the head minister 
of Westminster, preached in the Abbey to 
the boys of the Westminster School. 
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Several are on anniversary days related to 
the school and the others on various church 
festivals. All are simple, addressed directly 
to the audience and dealing with various 
phases of character building, which accounts 
for the title which hasbeenselected. 272 pp. 
I2mo. 
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HANDBOOK OF PROVERBS, A. For readers, 
thinkers, writers and speakers. Selected 
from the best sources, and classified, includ- 
ing a list of authorities quoted. Proverbial 
sayings, quoted from many authors, whose 
sources are indicated by numbers affixed to 
a long list of authors, numbering two hun- 
dred and fifty-six, and including many folk 
proverbs. 218 pp. 16mo. 


On Many GREENS. A book of golf and 
golfers. By Miles Bantock. With an in- 
troduction by Findlay S. Douglas. A col- 
lection of stories, poems, parodies, sketches 
and skits on the game of golf from many 
sources, newspapers, periodicals and books, 
some of which are given with their authors 
and many without. Illustrated. 167 pp. 
16mo. 


Quiz Book, THE. Being a first reader, 
queer and quaint, for curious people. By 
B. E. Key. These reading lessons originally 
appeared in the Chicago Daily News, and 
deal with the daily events of Chicago from 
the standpoint of the newspaper a 
The ‘‘lesson’’ is in words of one syllable, 
printed in short lines and illustrated by cuts 
in black and outline of the New England 
primer variety. 32mo. 
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Social ConTROL. A survey of the foun- 
dations of order. By Edward Alsworth Ross, 
Ph. D. In his attempt to determine the 
causes of social order—that conformity of 
the individual to certain social laws—which 
is observable not only in civilized communi- 
ties, but to some degree in the most sav- 
age tribes—Dr. Ross is rather a raiser of 
questions than a solver of problems. He 
comes to the work not only in a scientific 
spirit but with an open mind, having had, 
when he began his study, ideas and theories, 
the soundness of which he is now inclined 
todoubt. Briefly put, the question to which 
he seeks an answer is: How far is the order- 
lines of the individual due to his own 
morality and how far to socialcontrol? And 
he goes further into thesubject in au attempt 
to determine the origin of this morality of 
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the individual. In this method of approach- 
ing the investigation, as here outlined, the 
author devotes separate chapters to the con- 
sideration of the attributes of sympathy, so- 
ciability, justice and resentment as factors 
in the origin of social order. But he does 
not conclude that they are mainly the 
originating causes of social control; other 
considerations, such as expediency, self- 
ishness and banding together of individuals 
or groups for mutual protection being attri- 
butes which help largely in the formation of 
customs, public opinion and laws that con- 
stitute finally the machinery of an estab- 
lished control. In conclusion, Dr. Ross in- 
dulges in speculation rather than deductions. 
The entire subject is handled with lucidity 
and in a style that wins the reader to an in- 
terested study of the problems presented. 
The Citizens’ Library. 463 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—Phtladelphia Ledger. 
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BOOK OF STUDIES IN PLANT FoRM. With 
some suggestions for their application to 
design. ByA. E. V. Lilley and W. Midgley. 
Based on the practice at South Kensington, 
this manual starts with the statement that 
‘** the function of ornament is to add interest 
to construction.’’ The reason why the form, 
color and spots of various plants do this, is 
then analyzed. Having laid this foundation, 
successive chapters discuss the filling of 
space, the design of the border, distribution 
of design over the entire surface and the 
technical use of these principles in gesso, 
embroidery, textiles, stenciling, wall papers 
and tiles. These are all accompanied with 
numerous examples in which various plant 
forms are analyzed. 131 pp. 8vo. 


OF THE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION OF 
BOOKSOLD AND NEw. By Walter Crane. Mr. 
Walter Crane gave, in 1889, three lectures 
on the Cantor Foundation, before the Lon- 
don Society of Arts. They were principally 
historical in their character, and enlarged 
upon the thesis that book illustration and 
decoration should be considered with refer- 
ence to the page and type and not treated 
as a separate picture. These lectures are 
expanded in these volumes, provided with 
many illustrations, principally from books of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 


Ex-Libris Series. 337 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


RoOyvAL ACADEMY PICTURES, IgoI. Illus- 
trating the hundred and thirty-third exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy. Reproductions 
in half-tone of the leading pictures at the 
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Royal Academy, London, this year on a large 
scale, printed with care and furnishing a 
complete record of the exhibition. Notes 
upon the work, giving brief comment upon 
the leading pictures. The work is issued as 
a supplement to Cassell’s Magazine of Art. 
I92pp. Indexed. Quarto. 

See review, 


SMALL-BoAT SAILING. By E. F. Knight, 
author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Falcon,’’ etc. 
With drawings by H. Warington Smyth. 


297 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 
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GREAT WAR TREK, THE. With the Brit 
ish Army on the Veldt. By James Barnes: 
author of ‘‘ Midshipman Farragut,’’ etc 
372 pp. 12 mo. 


A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completly worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women 


Genuine bears name ‘‘Hc rsForp’s’’ on label, 
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Province and 


Pennsylvania i. 


A History from 1609 to 1790. By ALBert S. BoLLeEs, Pu. D., LL. D., 
Lecturer in the University of Pennsylvania and Haverford College. 


The first work ever published treating fully of the History of 
Pennsylvania. 


Ste. is divided into two parts. The first part describing the career of William 
it Penn; all of the Provincial Governors; Politics; Early Wars; Causes of 
™ the Revolution; Battles and other Military Events, especially the part 

Ss performed by Pennsylvania Soldiers; all matters after Peace until the 
—— adoption of the Second Constitution in 1790. 

The second part contains special chapters relating to Immigration; Land and 
Labor; Trade; Manufactures ; Local Government; Highways and Transportation ; 
Climate and Health; Society, Dress and Amusements; Religion; Education and 
Litgrature ; Science and Invention ; Architecture and Fine Arts of Pennsylvania. 

In two volumes, octavo, 1150 pages, cloth, gilt top, $5.00 ; half morocco, gilt 


top, $9.00 
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Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 


To Authors Seeking a Publisher 


Manuscripts in all branches of literature, 
suitable for publication in book form, are 
required by an established house. Liberal 


terms. Nocharge for examination. Prompt 

attention 7 zs, | OUR PATENT TRANSFORMATION in connec- 
on and honorable eceguregeen Books, | tion with our latest PATENT POMPADOUR will cover 
141 Herald, 23d St., New York City. | the natural hair like a net of wavy hair, producing a 
| graceful and dainty coiffure easily adjusted, requiring 
but a few moments to secure to the head. It has the 
| effect of natural curly hair, which would require an 
hour’s labor at the hands of the hairdresser. Send for 

illustrated catalogue of latest styles to 


Ss. C. BECK 
36N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Selvage of each yard stamped 
A. W. B. “ Boulevard Velvet” 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Equals Silk Velvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


WANAMAKER’S New York 


s who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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> USLIS SEED BOR RiFT 














Five Cents a number: Fifty Cents a year 


Price, 
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FRONTISPIECE, HAROLD MACGRATH. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HAROLD MACGRATH 


THE PASSING GLORY 







FACSIMILE OF AUTOGRAPH PAGE FROM ‘‘ THE PUPPET CROWN ”’ . 






SOME THOUGHTS UPON ‘‘ THE CRISIS’’ 





WESTERFELT . 





WITH THE NEw Books..... . . Talcott Williams, LL.D. . 
** Oresteia’’—‘‘ Lucian ’’—‘‘ Anthology of Latin Poetry ’’—‘‘ The Book of Genesis in 
the Light of Modern Knowledge ’’—‘‘ The Character of Queen Victoria ’’—“‘Stanford’s 
Compendium of Geography’’—‘‘ Familiar Trees and Their Leaves’’—‘‘ Familiar 
Flowers of Field and Garden’’—‘‘ Mosses With a Hand-Lens’’—‘‘ Education of 
Teachers’’—‘‘ School Hygiene’’—‘‘A History of Egypt ; The Middle Ages.” 













MAGAZINES 






BEST SELLING BooKs 


A NATURE DREAM 







THE PIKE OF BATTLES 






SARA BEAUMONT KENNEDY 


AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR JULY 







AuTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 


CINDERELLA 










LORGNETTES go Ur een ey Oe to eee . Marie Louise . 
“You Smiled’’—‘‘ Valencia’s Garden’’—Euphrosyne and ‘‘ Her Golden Book”? 
—‘‘ The Moderns ’’—‘‘ The Corsair King ’’—‘‘ My Lady of Orange ’’—“‘ Missing An- 
swers to an Englishwoman’s Love Letters’’—‘‘ Juletty ’’—‘‘ The Story of Louise ’’— 


“ The Land of Cockayne.’’ 
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Marcus Whitman and the Early Days of Oregon—The Lord of the Sea—Our Ferns in 
Their Haunts—By-Ways of War—Royal Academy Pictures—The Life of the Bee— 
Sir John and the American Girl—The Close of the Middle Ages—The Wind Fairies— 


Small Boat Sailing—Katherine Day—Savonarola—The Heritage of Peril—Elder Boise. 
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OBITUARY 


New Booxs AND NEw EDITIONS 





‘¢Confessions of a Woman of Fashion”’ 


The Outlook says: “ This ts a book 
likely to be perused by a large num- 
ber of fascinated readers. Ln this 
narrative glimpses are obtained into 
court circles and their intrigues and 
the horrors that may lurk bchind a 
glittering surface. The princess, as 
pictured by herself, is a delightful 


woman. 


TRIBULATIONS 


OF A PRINCESS 


is an intimate autobiography of the anony- 
mous author of ‘The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press.” It gives us a fascinating picture of 
Continental society, and is full of the most 
delightful personal recollections of the great 
personages whom the author has known, 
The story reads like a fascinating romance. 


Illustrated from Photographs 
‘mam OAT eER G BROTHERS “. 
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Dat 
| 


Ghe Puppet 


Crown 
By Harold MacGrath 


Without Question 
the ** hit’ 
of New Fiction 


‘The Puppet Crown ”’ is 
| a novel which will hold 
men and thrill women. If 
‘ you read few novels, be 
Pup- 
one of the 
few; if you read many 
} read ‘The Puppet Crown 
as soon as you can.’’— 
The Telegraph, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Ye Gent 
Gharacters in ye Great Novels 


Vincennes 


By Maurice Thompson | 


The Most Popular 
and Best Selling Novel 
in America 


“ More original than * Rich- 
ard Carvel,’ more cohesive 
than ‘To Have and To Hold,’ 


more vital than ‘Janice Mer- | 


edith,” such is Maurice 
Thompson's superb Ameri- 
can romance, ‘Alice of Old 
Vincennes.’ It is more artis- 
tic and spontaneous than any 
of its rivals."’ — Chicago 
Times-Herald. 

Now being dramatized 

for Virginia Harned. 


12mo, illustrated, $1.50 


Alice of Old ; 


} and pure story. 


Um NN 


HTT 


The Redemption of Like Another ' 


David Corson 
By Charles Frederic Goss 


“A Novel That's 
Worth While.” 


“ This is a book that is worth 
while. Though it tells of 
weakness and wickedness, 
of love and license, of re- 
venge aud remorse in an in- 
tensely interesting way, yet 
it is above all else a clean 
No one can 
and honestly ask 
"— The 


read it 

* What's. the use?’ 

interior. 

Now being dramatized 
for Julia Marlowe. 


12mo, beautifully bound, $1.50 


Z 
i 
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Helen 
By George Horton 


A Story ofLoveandWer | 
n 


Modern Crete 


“An exquisite creation — 
not unworthy to rank with 
‘Alice of Old Vincennes.’ 
Time and scene are different, 
but both books have the 


¥ same healthy vitality, rapid 


| interest. 


movement and 


}} ican girl, an exquisite crea- 
= 


i 


tion of singular charm and 
beauty. ‘Helen’ is a Greek, 
beautiful, desolate, defiant— 


pure as snow.” — Chicago f 


Chronicle. 


12mo, illustrated, $1.50 
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BOOK NEWS FOR AIL/GUST 


TOON AGA RIM A Out Sept. 6 


A ROMANCE A THRILLING RO- 
WE MANCE OF AN IN- 
TENSELY DRAMATIC 
FLAVOR, TOUCHING 
ON THE MOST INTER- 
ESTING INCIDENTS 
IN THE LIVES OF 


Aaron Burr 
Alexander Hamilton 


Theodosia Burr 
Harman Blennerhassett 
and his wife Margaret 


Replete with ADVENTURE 
PATHOS 
LOVE and 
TRAGEDY 

Bound in Cloth. Striking Dec- 


TH 1E- DL EL orative Cover. Gilt top. 14 


full-page illustrations, $1.50. 
BETWEE. vil : 


AARON BURR Charles Felton Pidgin 
AND Author of 


y or a! Quincy Adams Sawyer 
CE ANUEMENIMMOM soy wearing its 200th 


thousand 


CM CLARK PUBLISHING ¢ BOSTON 


Books for Summer Reading 


CATALOGUE FOR rg90r JUST READY 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Most Popular Fiction. | Cuba, Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
Recent Books other than Fiction. Cooking, Preserving, and Books about Home 
Novels, Paper Covers, 33 cents. | Matters. 
Novels, Paper Covers, 25 cents. | Copyright Novels, 45 cents. 
Nature and Out-Door Life. Dictionaries and Reference Books. 
Trees, Insects, Fruits, Botany. Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth’s Novels, 15 cents. 
Birds | Paper Novels, tocents. 
Flowers. Columbine Library, 35 cents. 
Golf. Wanamaker Young People’s Library, 35 cents. 
Guide Books, Maps and Views of Cities. Famous Books, 15 ceuts, 
Souvenir Postal Cards. Special Bargain Books. 





r12 Pages in All. Free for the Asking 


| JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 





WHEN THE LAND WAS YOUNG 


By LAFAYETTE McLAWS 


Drawings by Witt Crawrorp 


Price $1.50 


STIRRING and absorbing romance or the days when Englishmen and Spaniards fought 
for the Florida border, when buccaneers sailed the Spanish Main and Sir Henry Morgan, 


pirate and governor, was a notable figure in colonial life. 


J. DEVLIN - BOSS 


A Romance or American Pouitics By 
FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS 


Frontispiece by CuirForp Car.eton Price 
$1.50 
HE best novel ever written dealing with 
familiar phases of local American politics. 
««Jimmy ’’ Devlin, the Boss, unscrupulous as 
a politician, honorable as a man, is the typi- 
cal American of a typical American class. 


“CAROLINA 
CAVALIER 


1780 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Drawings by C. D. Wituiams Price $1.50 


o Sa love story, 4 Carolina Cavalier 

is sweet and true; but, as a patriotic 
novel, it is grand and inspiring. We have 
seldom found a stronger and simpler appeal 
to our manhood and love of country,”— 


Philadelphia Home Advocate. 


‘PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS 


By [irs. BURTON HARRISON 


Illustrated by Orson Lowett Price $1.50 


RS. HARRISON’S greatest work of 
fiction, The story of an American 
tourist in the Italian Alps and the complica- 
tions that resulted from his attempting to 
watch over the Italian fiancée of an English 
friend, 


™ KIDNAPPED 
MILLIONAIRES 


By Frederick Upham Adams. Price $1.50 
narrative of adventure, love, and 
finance, masterful in construction, thrill- 

ing in incident. 

*¢ MR. DOOLEY says: ’”’ 

“ Ingenious in conception and brilliant in 


execution,”’ 
THE INTERIOR says: 
“ Wit, exciting incident, and sensible dis- 


cussion of questions of the day make it one of 
the best of stories,’’ 


THE POTTER AND THE CLAY 


A Romance of To-day. By Maud Howard Peterson. Drawings by Cuartorre Harpine. Price $1.50 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER says: 

" HIS rare book is not for one season, but for many, From the opening chapter, 
which tugs at the heart, to the close, when we read through tears, the charm 
of the book never flags. But there is nothing depressing in the book, though 

it is a tragedy ; for, with wonderful psychological insight, Miss Peterson makes her 

hero redeem himself at last by an act of noble self-abnegation.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston 





JUST PUBLISHED 
A: SUMMER HYMNAL 4 Pomercr. snessee 
‘ By John Trotwood Moore 


‘* Whole hearted and infectiously delightful.”’— 
N. Y. Herald. 

‘*Few who read the book will be satisfied with 
one reading.”"— The Telegraph. 


6th Thousand 


The Tower of 
Wye 


By William Henry Babcock 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 


“The narrative is thrilling and enthralling.’’— 
N. Y. World. 


‘The story fascinates from beginning to end."’"— 
Current Literature, N. Y. 


“Well done and delightfully told. The story is 
one of interest and power.—Louisville Times. 


For sale 


by 


JOHN 


8th Thousand 


moiselle 


By 
George 


4 Gibbs 


The N. Y. Press says: “‘Itisa gem. It outranks 
‘Richard Carvel.’ It dims the lustre of ‘Janice 
Meredith.’ Mr. Gibbs's style is unapproachable,”’ 


Ourselves as we see others; others as they see us. 


Crankisms 


By L. de V. Matthewman 
Pictured by C. V. Dwiggins 


“ This is a happy conjunction. It’s some- 
thing more than ‘smart’ for it compels reflection. 
The sketches show grasp, breadth and a rare faculty 
for pregnant illustration of a text.’—/Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


WANAMAKER 





BOOK NEWS FOR AUGUST 


HANDY BOOKS for 
VISITORS to PHILADELPHIA 


Illustrated cover design, 


75 cents A handsome volume of 506 pages, Divided 


Into 15 Chapters, as follows: 


A Quaker Soldier - - Helen Campbell 
The City of a Dream : Helen Campbell 
Caspipina, the Story of a Mother Church, 
Louise Stockion 
Old Saint Joseph’s” - - Elizabeth Robins 
The Old Philadelphia Library Loutse Stockton 
Quaker and Tory . - Helen Campbell 
The Philadelphia Post Office Zawin A. Barber 
Shop Windows - - Elizabeth Robins 
Public Schools” - . - £hza S. Turner 
A Master Builder . . Helen Campbell 
Early Abolitionists = - - Helen Campbell 
Medical Education~ - : Helen Campbell 
The Bettering House and 
Other Charities - Louise Stockton 
The Right to Bear Arms Frank Willing Leach 
Stephen Girard - - - Louise Stockton 


ranks 
anice 
e.” 


With 174 illustrations from designs by Joseph 
Pennell, Alice Barber, Charles H. Stephens, 
Colin C. Cooper, Jr., Walter M. Dunk, 
Mary K. Trotter and others. 


By Mail, 90 cents 


Handy Guide to Philadelphia and 
Environs 


Including Atlantic City and Cape May. 
187 pages. 22 illustrations. 
delphia and 100 miles around Philadelphia. 
Paper, 18 cents ; by mail, 23 cents; cloth, 38 
cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


Photographic Views of Philadelphia 


Contains 58 views of prominent buildings, 
points of interest; size,6% x 8% 
Paper covers, 18 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 


Noll’s New Driving and Bicycle Map of 
Philadetphia and Surrounding 


Country 
Pocket size, 40 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 


New Handy Map of Philadelphia 


Showing streets, railroads, steam rail- 
roads, and prominent points. 
by Rand, McNally & Co. Size, 21 x 27 inches. 
10cents, postpaid. 


Maps of Phila- | 


inches. | 


| inches. 


Philadelphia, The Olde and the New 
38 pages, showing 76 views of interesting 


| points in the city, including Independence 


Hall restored, G. A. R. Parade, National 
Export Exposition, etc. Cloth, size 7% x9 
35 cents ; by mail, 44 cents. 


| Illustrated Greetings from Philadelphia 


8% x11 inches. 18 cents; by mail, 23 


cents. 
This is a novel improvement on the Sou- 
venir Postal Card; made in book form, con- 


| taining 24 sheets, with four views on each, 


with cover also showing four views. There 


| are 32 different pictures used. 


Souvenir Postal Cards 
175 varieties of cards, embracing 40 views 


| of Philadelphia and other interesting points 
| in America, such as New York City, Atlantic 


Made for us | 


City, N.J., Niagara Falls, Yellowstone Park, 
Washington, D. C., Washington’s House 
and Tomb at Mt. Vernon, Va., and many 
others. 3 cents each; 30 cents a dozen. 


| PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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BOOK NEWS FOR AUGUST 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS 


A History of the United States 
Navy from 1775 to Igo! 


Three Volumes 


By EpGAR S. MACLAY, A.M. New edition, in three volumes, the new volume containing an Account 
of the Navy since the Civil War, with an authoritative history of the Spanish-American War, 
based upon official sources of information. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 me/ per volume. Post- 
age 26 cents per volume additional. 

“It is now more valuable than ever and quite essential to the library of every reader and 


student interested in our fighting forces afloat. It has the fascinating story of the development of 
the American Navy since the close of the Civil War.”’—New York World. 


The Luck of The Vails |The Curious Courtship of 


A Romance. By EK. F. BENSON, author of ‘‘ Dodo,”’ 
“The Rubicon,’’ ‘‘Mammon & Co.’”’ 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“The story is well told, the interest is sus- 
tained throughout, working up to a fitting 
climax, and the book is full of bright, entertain- 
ing conversation.'’—Chicago Journal. 


Familiar Flowers of Field 


Kate Poins 


By Louis EVAN SHIPMAN. 
Cloth, $1.50 
“The story is told with the skill of an artist 
and with a perfect knowledge of the time in 
which the scene is laid.”’--Oakland (Cal.) Ti tbune. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


Familiar Trees and Their 


Leaves 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. 
With 12 pictures of representative trees in 
colors, and over 200 drawings by the author. 
With the botanical name and habitat of each 


and Garden 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. New edition. 
With 12 orthochromatic photographs of char- 
acteristic flowers by W. L. Brownell, and over 
200 drawings by the author. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.40 met. Postage 18 cents additional. 


New edition 


tree. 8vo , cloth, $1.75 met. 
additional. 


Postage 18 cents 


The three hundredth issue of APPLETONS’ FAMOUS TOWN 
AND COUNTRY LIBRARY is signalized and adorned with a new 
and artistic cover design. This comely binding suggests the broad 
appeal of the series—its popularity in the busy mart and iu the shady 
mead far from the madding crowd. 


The Seal of Silence 


A novel. By ARTHUR R. CONDER. 

$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Like the author of ‘‘ David Harum” Mr. Conder has passed beyond the voices of praise or blame. 
He has not lived to see his novel published, and his first book is also his last. It shows that he 
understood to the full that primary requisiie of successful story-telling, the necessity of seizing upon 
and holding the interest of readers. In an environment of English country life, Mr. Conder has 
found a plot, a succession of incidents, and a group of striking characters which show an extra- 
ordinary power of perception and description, a quick appreciation of types, and a charming 
humor. His dramatic romance of modern life turns largely upon a curious and novel situation. 


No. 300 Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, cloth, 


D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 





LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE IN AMERICA 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


Our representative, who was sent to Boston the other day 
to look over a collection of books, wired us: “My offer accepted, 
send certified check.” In less than forty-eight hours he examined 
and paid for ten thousand books. But still we want more. One 
big library a week is not too much for us to handle, so enormous is 
our output of books. Small ‘collections of books interest us too. 

Send us a list of those you have for sale. 


If you want any book, no matter where or when published, you will likely 
find it on our shelves. If we haven’t it, we will undertake to get it for you. 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 
Ninth Street, below Market 
Opposite Post-office Philadelphia 


Every 
Use 
That 
Velvet 





These timely 
books of Mrs. 
Rorer’s contain 
the best thoughts 
of this best teach- 
er of cooking, 
the result of years 
of practical ex- 
perience. 


30 


cents each 


What a comfort this book would have been to you 
during the recent hot spell! Well, the summer is not 
over yet. Prepare for future hot spells. Here are numbers 
of splendid palatable dishes suited to such occasions. 
Easily prepared and tempting to the appetite. 


Canning and Preserving 


The prudent housewife keeps step with the season. 
As the fruits come along, one after the other, she puts up 
a share of each for winter use. So handy to have on hand 
when friends unexpectedly stay for tea. Here’s all you 
want to know on the subject. 


New Salads 


A salad should be served at least once a day, every 
day in the year—for health reasons alone. But then the 
pleasure! Some of the salads in this book would tempt 
the appetite of an epicure. 


by mail 
we pay postage 
or get them 
from your 
bookseller 


Hot Weather Dishes 


Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book. The best in existence. A big book of nearly 600 
pages of goodness. In washable cloth, $1.75. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Bread and Bread-Making. A unique book, giving a wonderful 
variety of breads, biscuits, etc. Cloth, illustrated in colors, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Left-Overs. How totransform them into palatable and whole- 
some dishes. Many new and attractive recipes. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s How to Use a Chafing Dish. With recipes for many popular 
dishes. A book necessary for every owner of a chafing dish. Cloth, 25 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Quick Soups. New and enlarged edition. The addition of a 
large number of new and up-to-date soups renders this an indispensable book. 
Cloth, 25 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Sandwiches. For the picnic season. Cloth, 25 cents. 
Household Accounts. A simple method of recording the daily expenses ot 
the family. Printed and ruled and bound in boards. Price, 25 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage. 


ARNOLD & CO., 422 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TiWES PRINTING HOUSE 
1817 MARKET 6T. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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